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N THE world of the twentieth century, communications.are of 

greater importance than ever before. That is why the develop- 
ment of communication systems for industry and for sea, air, 

| and land transport is a major activity of Mullard research. 

Many other subjects besides communications, however, are | 
continually being investigated in the Mullard laboratories. Here 
the whole scope of electronics is under survey, from ultra-fast 
photography to television; from ultrasonics to nuclear physics. 
Here, too, research is undertaken for Government departments 
and for the Services, for professional establishments and 
individual companies. eae 

The Mullard organisation is equally concerned in bringing 
the benefits of this research to industry and the community. 
Every year, in great factories in Lancashire and Surrey, millions 
of valves, electron tubes, and components are produced for 
Britain’s electronics industry. In other plants complete electronic 
equipments are manufactured for specialised purposes. Behind 
the name Mullard, therefore, is a store of experience in 
electronics that may well prove of immense importance to your 
own organisation. 
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_ -® between your country and mine as to the right course of 
action to be pursued towards that part of the world. Today Douglas 
MacArthur wears civilian clothes, lives in a New York hotel, has 
ae de a house-hunting trip into New England, and your country 


* vii fae : 

oe < of ait se EBY. JOSEPH HARSCH 

ge ee Pye . as . 

Mg HE last time I spoke to is B.B.C. audience, General domestic partisan politics. Great issues were being discussed upon 
a - Douglas MacArthur was still Supreme Allied Commander their merit and people wete beginning to draw conclusions based on 
eee in the Far East and grave differences of opinion existed the merits of the case. The serious part of the affair reached its 
: t : climax when General’Bradley declared that an American war with 


China would be the wrong war at the wrong place at the wrong ; 

time with the wrong enemy. é 
But that was long ago—as long ago as Tuesday last week.* 

Before General Bradley had completed a single full day on the 

witness stand, the members of the opposition party in Congress 

has been had decided that firm steps had to be taken to check the flow of 

testimony which was daily making General MacArthur look less ~ 

d General. There has also been some like an all-wise hero and more like a man who had made mistakes 

and could not safely be allowed to make any more. For the balance 


the whole affair is the question of its effect on of the week a political wrangle closed down the hearings. I do not 
mean to imply that there had been a stoppage of serious thinking 


Party been injured by the demotion of the General? How much about serious matters. On the contrary, something like a-divorce 
has the opposition party been aided by its monopoly of political between ‘domestic politics and world strategy has been achieved. 
sympathy for the aggrieved General? ee _ Republicans no longer seem to feel that they must agree with 
© When this last week opened, Washington was still thinking General MacArthur on all points as a matter of party loyalty; 
primarily about the great strategic issues involved in thecontroversy. Democrats no longer find it necessary to oppose everything the 
yeneral George Marshall was completing his extraordinary seven General favoured just because he favoured it. Plainly it was General 
days on the witness stand in the Senate; General Omar Bradley: MacArthur who made world strategy a partisan issue in the United 
followed him before an audience which was learning a great deal States. With his retirement, world strategy is appreciably less 
jt. had not known before about the complications involved in such partisan. New steps are being taken in a relaxed atmosphere which 
1 matter as policy towards China. If I may be ironic, the Mac- would not have been possible before. I will come back in a moment 
Arthur hearing was in danger of getting entirely away from to this matter of strategic developments, but first I would try to 


* Broadcast on May 21 
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explain something of the domestic political ce oa of this whole - 


MacArthur affair. 
Perhaps those of you who have followed this matter in Britain have 
not always realised how deep the matter was meshed into politics. 


‘Be Sometimes you tended to judge Mr. Truman’s intentions by General _ 
MacArthur’s pronouncements- We have learned that Mr. Truman first - 


considered dismissing the Gereral as far back as August of last year, 
almost immediately after the beginning of the Korean war. Mr. Truman 


' had two reasons for not doing it at that time; one was General Mac- 


Arthur’s military experience in the Far East. The other reason was the 
certainty of political damage to his party, for General MacArthur was 
the special property of the political opposition and could not be dis-. 
missed without arousing the most extreme political excitement. One 
theory here is that the Republicans deliberately forced the matter to a 


crisis stage in order that they might accuse Mr. Truman of unkindness — 


to a popular soldier. Behind all this is the story of the long frustration 
of the opposition party and “its equally long search for an issue which 
could win an election. The Republicans have been out of power so long 


- that there is no longer a Republican in the Senate of the United States 


who was here in that Chamber when a member of his own pay, lived 
in the White House. 


Frustrated Répnblfcans ; 

The rigidity of the American constitution has worked against the 
Republicans. They had a majority in the Congress from 1946 to 1948. 
Under a parliamentary system they would have been in power during 
those two years; under a parliamentary system they would probably 
be back in power now. But the American Government cannot be 


“brought down by a vote of non-confidence,in the House. For twenty 
years the Republicans have been defeated or frustrated or blockedy 


they cannot even derive consolation from the game of forcing a surprise 
vote in. the House; that game does not mean anything under a rigid ~ 
constitution like the American. 

During most of these past twenty years the Republicans have tried to 
appeal to voters on the anti-New Deal issue; they have been spectacu- 
larly unsuccessful on that strategy. The American voters have shown 
no vast enthusiasm to push ahead with the new deal into unexplored ~ 
areas, but they have exhibited an equal resistance to any movement 
backwards. So the Republicans have got nowhere on domestic issues. 
This was the situation when the casualty lists began to come in from 
Korea. Every casualty meant a sorrowing family; every sorrowing 
family, to the politicians, was a potentially resentful family. So long as 
General MacArthur rémained in command in Korea, the Republican 
Party could not be against the Korean war, but it could get ready for” 
the day when General MacArthur left the Korean war. Dissatisfaction | 
over the course of that war, whether because it happened or whether 
because it stayed small—it was all the same—could become a popular 
issue, might become the issue which would decide the next election . 
and bring the Republicans back into power. 

All of this Mr. Truman understood better than anyone else. He did 


~ no: wish to sack the one man who was keeping the Korean war relatively 
- non-political. He did not wish to give the Republicans the chance to 


say that he had mistreated the hero of Bataan; he did not wish to hand 
the Republicans a political martyr. But the time came when he had 
to do it. The day the news came through the Republicans danced with 


' joy; then they set out to capitalise upon the event. Last week-end 


Senator Taft, one of the leading Republican contenders for the Presi-= 


| dency next year, announced that he had-changed his mind about the 


Korean war; said we should never have got into it in the beginning. . 
Senator Taft, like many another Republican, is getting himself into— 
position to make the most of military misfortune if it should occur. . 

The Democrats so far do not find the thing they feared to be as. 
fearsome in fact as in anticipation. What both sides have come to 
realise now is that the dismissal of General MacArthur is not going 
to affect the voters next year nearly so much as what happened in. 
Korea and the Far East now that General MacArthur has left. If the - 
present battle should turn into a disaster for our side, the blame in the 
court of public opinion would be placed almost entirely on Mr. 
Truman’s head. In that event he and his party would probably have 
to agree at the very least to a Coalition Government, putting much of 
the real power into the hands of the Opposition. 

If the battle goes well in Korea, however, then the Republicans are 
deprived of part of their MacArthur argument. If after the battle is. 
won a decent peace can be made with the Chinese, then General 
MacArthur might actually begin to fade away from the American 


paklicls scene. The  Repubifeaag in that event would hove? to resume their 
search for an issue which might win them the next elections. There is 
always, of course, Mr. Acheson for them to attack, but they are wary 
of that tactic now because they believe Mr. Truman is probably about 
to give that. much bat‘ered gentleman an honourable discharge from 


the political battle-line. Thus, Republican arrows sharpened for Mr. 
Acheson today, could become a sudden surplus commodity tomorrow. 
But what is likely 10 come after the present battle in Korea, assuming 
that the battle itself is to be won? Here in Washington, as I presume 7 
in London, there are rumours of peace proposals. I have been unable 
to find any evideice here that an exchange of even the most tenuous 


- nature has taken place. However, a rapid development in thinking about 2a 
‘what. comes after the battle is occurring. The willingness. of. your 


Government and others to take more vigorous economic measures 
against China fits in with the trend in planning quarters here. Nearly 
everyone agrees that the Korean war.cannoi be allowed..to..go.0n 
indefinitely ; i it is also basic policy here in Washington, confirmed: at the 
price of the MacArthur dismissal, that we should avoid if possible 
any extension of the Korean war. : 

Is theré not something, then, we can do between what we have, bees 
doing already and extending the war, some hing which might bring.at 
to an end? That is what peop!e are thinking about here, trying to find 


the answer to. A number of top Government people here think that’ 


there is something. Up until now, generally speaking, we have only 


been resisting Chinese armies in Korea; we have not moved as a group 


of nations to put pressure on China in the political and economic field. 
One reason that we have not is because several Governments concerned 
—including. the American Government—did not trust General — 
_ MacArthur to know when and where to stop. Now we are moving. 
together in the economic field, so we have added an economic offensive 


- to our military defensive in Korea. Can a political and propaganda 


offensive be added to that? It was not possible when General . | 
MacArthur was suspected of wishing to invade Manchuria, but if 
American military purpose in Korea were limited clearly to re-establish- 
ing the status quo, it mighs be possible. 


a= 


Two Significant Speeches 


Last Friday two significant speeches were made By officials of the 
State Department. One speaker was John Foster Dulles, a Republican 


who is special advisor to the Secretary. Mr. Dulles has recently been 
- working on a Japanese Peace Treaty. The other speaker was Dean Rusk, - 


who is Assistant Secretary of State in charge of Far Eastern Affairs. 


‘The two speeches marked a decided departure from earlier State 
Department pronouncements on the subject of China policy. Both 


speeches characterised the Mao Tse-tung Government in Peking as an 
agency of Moscow; Mr. Dulles used the phrase, ‘a creature of the 
Moscow Politburo’; Mr. Rusk called it ‘a Colonial Russian Govern- 
ment’. Until now “the State Department has avoided such characterisa- 
tions of the Peking regime; it has left the door open for Mao Tse-tung 
to act independently of Moscow; it has refrained from attempting to 
incite the Chinese people against the Government in Peking. The Rusk- 
Dulles speeches appeared to leave all that behind; they told the Chinese 
people that the Mao regime is abandoning - Chinese interests and 
Chinese territory to Russia. Plainly, Messrs. Dulles and Rusk were _ 
stating tentatively the philosophic basis for a campaign of action jon 

_ thé diplomatic and propaganda fronts, to twin with the general « economic - ' 
offensive and with such military measures as may be decided apen 
following the outcome of the present battle in Korea. 

-The basic idea here is that if and when the military nie bes 
‘won, a major effort should be made then to obtain a settlement of the 
Korean war. At that time I myself would expect the State Department: ~~ 
to favour offering Mao a settlement on the basis of a ‘cease fire’, and 
a staged withdrawal of United. States and Chinese troops. The two 
speeches were designed, I think, to back that purpose by warning Mao. 
of some of the things which might be done if there is no settlement. 
But the speeches should be viewed, I think, as part of a new search for 
ways and means of getting a settlement in Korea, not as a new y fixed. 


: policy as yet. pation Service Phe es 7 Se ie WG 
The European Broadcasting Union announces Shae its tierra Bulletin eZ 
(price 11s. 6d.) is now being made available to listeners if Great Brit = 
through newsagents and booksellers. It contains authoritative articles | ae 
experts from the various countries comprising the Union ‘as well. pi andi, r 


statistics, calendars of international conferences, and reports from 
countries on specialised activities. 
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a Economics of Stockpiling 


Miticee 


Ti the end of the first world war stocks of ritrate fertiliser helped 

decide the Government to mount a knock-out offensive. 
’ Tn’the second world war stocks of sulphur fertiliser—or 
rather the lack of them and of other materials—forced the 
Government’to reduce military movements to the East. And now stocks 
of ‘sulphtit—or lack of them—have helped to tip over the balance of 
powér betwéen Ministers. Of course, the sulphur shortage is only part 
of a: much more general crisis in raw material supplies. You have only 
to think of coal, steel, zinc, tin, aluminium, wool, timber, pulpwood. 
And then there’s food. During the past year we have eaten up a sizeable 
slice of our food stocks. Our stocks of many key items are today lower 
thai ‘in any year since 1939—war or peace. 

When I started to think about this subject of the econo- 
mics of stockpiling, it seemed to me a rather difficult one. 
But it occurred to me that the economics of not stockpiling 

_is perfectly simple. It is pretty obvious that if you run your 
economy dry you cannot produce, or eat, or of course defend 
yourself. An economy without stocks seizes up like an engine 
without oil. If you run the engine a little short you: may 
get away with minor damage; if you run it dry enough for 
long enough, it will break down beyond repair. The fact 
that we are running our economy uncomfortably dry at the 
moment is partly due to certain long-term economic forces. 
The growth of population is one. There are many more 
people in the world to feed than before the war. It is 
staggering to think that India alone has, during the past 
ten years, produced 42,000,000 more people—a net increase 
as large as the whole population of England. The increased 
number of mouths to feed in the world has caused a con- 
tinuous pressure on food supplies even since the war. 

Then there are the growing industries of the developing 
countries. This means extra pressure on the supply of 
industrial raw materials. Incidentally, it is interesting to 
notice that these demands for more food and more industrial 
materials are partly a result of greater economic equality. 
Greater equality of incomes in this country has increased 
the demand for food coming from people who before the 
war could not afford to buy enough. The same sort of thing 
is happening between countries. Growing inter-communica- 


ae 


Depleted sulphur stocks at a London ‘chemical works 


By HELEN MAKOWER 


tion between advanced and under-developed countries is beginning to 
bring about a redistribution of capital, which enables the poorer coun- 
tries to start up industries, and to buy materials and equipment which 
previously they could not afford. And we must not forget that through- 
out the world war damage has not been made good yet—timber, steel 
and concrete are still needed to rebuild houses; extra feeding stuffs and 
fertilisers are in demand to restore livestock. 

There is another point too: the maintenance of full employment 
(I don’t know how far that is due to policy, and how far to other factors) 
in most countries has ensured that all these potential demands for food 
and materials have been kept running at peak. This affects Britain in a 
particular way. In times of world boom the price of the things we 


A stock of machine tools is an essential insurance against war and the basis of war-time 
industrial output: machine tools undergoing final inspection in a British factory at the 
end of the last war 


import rises more than the price of the things we export. 
If there is a world slump, as in. 1931, it is the coun- 
tries producing raw materials that suffer most—they 
cannot quickly reduce the amount of sugar, or wheat, 
or rubber that they produce, so a fall in world demand 
causes a sudden and steep fall in the price of these 
things. But in times of general prosperity the boot is 
on the other leg—increased world demand causes a 
sharp rise in the price of raw produce: and, since the 
war, the boot has been on this other leg. That is why 
this year we shall probably have to export six tons for 
every five tons thar we exported last year—simply to 
pay for the unfavourable movement in the terms of 
trade. 

That is the underlying position. Long-term economic 
forces are making it steadily more difficult for us in 
Britain to secure our food and materials. If we had had 
to deal with this problem only, we should: doubtless 
have managed. So long as we avoid letting our economy 
get rigid, so long as we remain capable of taking up 
new methods, new jobs, new ideas, new industrial prac- 
tices, we could, I think, have escaped any serious con- 
sequences of the long-term pressure on the supply of 
raw produce. But on top of this has come the sudden 
world scramble for raw materials which has brought on 
a major crisis in our domestic politics, What is behind 
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- production of a single additional aeroplane. 
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mistake. The hard fact is that our stocks are dangerously low, at the 
very moment when: we need them to be exceptionally high. The reason — 
for this is twofold: we need increasing working OCs and increased 
‘strategic stocks. 

Take first working stocks. We all know from experience he dis- 
Jocation that results from insufficient working stocks of coal, for 


“instance. Obviously coal stocks must be restored to a minimum working 


level. But the situation is worse than that. The expanding production 
required for our defence programme and other needs means that there 
must be a sharp increase in working stocks of certain materials above 
the old normal level. You have to fill the pipeline. To see how it works, 
let us take an example from the last war. When the war broke out we 
had to expand our aircraft production substantially—in fact we had 
to push it up to twenty times the 1938 level. To make these aeroplanes 
vast supplies of aluminium were needed. To get the aluminium we had 
to buy bauxite in South America, ship it to the refining plants in North 
‘America, transport: it by rail to the eastern seaboard, convoy it by 
devious routes to the western seaboard of Britain, and after unloading 
‘it in some heavily overcrowded port, take it by rail to the factory. It 
takes several months to do that. When you expand production you have 
got to fill the pipelines. But it takes thousands of tons of material and 


a lot of time to do this. If-we had had to wait for the increased flow 


of bauxite to come through to our aircraft factories in the war, it would 
have been three or four months before we could have started the 


Well, that shows why we have to hold strategic stocks, over and 
above working stocks. Their function is to bridge temporary gaps 
between supply and demand. Obviously such gaps may easily arise: 
there may be a temporary stop in supply, or a sudden. increase in 
demand. Strategic stocks are stocks held to prevent the flow of pro- 
duction and consumption from being interrupted. Of course we use 


‘the term ‘strategic’ only in connection with really important items. 


I think you might describe strategic stocks as stocks which, if you have 
not got them, may destroy your strategy—whether diplomatic or military 
—-prevent you, say, from voting against an aggressor in an international 
assembly, or from standing against an aggressor in a war. 

‘This aspect of stockpiling is more grave for Britain than for almost 
any country in the world. We have to insure against interruption of 
imported supplies, in the first place because our island can feed only 
one-half of its people. Every pound of food brought in to sustain our 
population has to travel over the sea boxed up in the hold of a ship 


_ whose movements may be interrupted in a number of ways. The same 


thing is true of the raw materials for our industries. The most danger- 
ous kind. of interruption to our supply line is war. If we did not have 
stocks an effective enemy blockade might mean hunger in a matter of 


weeks. Our strategic stocks provide the food to live on while we organise 
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Living in an Atomic Age—IL 


By BERTRAND 


UMAN Ga ever since their fathers sivenne ‘language, 
have allowed themselves to be dominated by tradition. This 
~ has been at once the main cause of progress and the main 
obstacle to progress. Consider it first as a cause of progress. 


- Where should we be if each generation had to invent reading, writing, 


and arithmetic for itself? How should we get on if arts and crafts 
were not handed on? Even in the most progressive age, much the 
greater part of our activity is, and must be, based upon tradition. We 
may rebel against our parents’ narrow-mindedness, but we can only 
rise above them by standing on their shoulders. 

But although respect for tradition and obedience to custom are 
necessary up to a point, most societies have carried them much too 
far, and some have brought themselves to destruction by this sole 
defect. Human beings change their ways much more quickly than 


animals do; civilised men change their ways more quickly than un- 


civilised men, and modern civilised men change their _Ways more 
quickly than civilised men of former ages. Civilised societies, during 


_ the last 150 years, have radically. transformed their physical environ- ~ 


‘the ‘counter-measures whieh Serine, in i farther ‘od and mate 


through the ten years of the two world wars. Food stocks have 


-moving. And over and over again, even when no acute. crisis. “has | 


perpetually pressed upon the limits of subsistence, ex 


"a 


strategic stocks break the blockade. This happened on repeated oc 


us from hunger; stocks of steel, aluminium, copper, have sav d 
armies from defeat; stocks of oil have kept our Navy and A 


arisen, these stocks have saved us from costly: dislocation—from. y Joss — 
of production and loss of extra lives. So long as there is any,-threat to 
peace, it is essential not only to build up sufficient working..stocks, for . 
our growing defence programme, but also to put back stocks of 
strategic materials to a safe level. 

If it is clear that stockpiling is of vital importance: to vine 
right things at the right price? In practice, stockpiling i isan exceedingh y 
difficult art. How far, for example, should we build ;up.stocks of — 
finished munitions? Obviously these are of great importance—but. we 
cannot rely for our defence solely on this type of .stocks..because 
weapons grow obsolete. (It is said that the defeat of the. Tralian. Air 
Force was largely due to its having been built up four years before t ' 
outbreak of the world war.) To meet war risk the best thing would. be/fo 
have launched mass production at the precise moment when war citi 
But in a game of musical chairs one cannot always arrange to be standing _ 
over-the empty chair when the music stops. We cannot eliminate the 
element of risk. But we can reduce it-by holding well-balanced stocks. 
Machine tools are particularly important. We must build up our = 
machine tool park—because this is a very slow component in the 
development of any industrial programme, so that it must be expanded 
well in advance if it is not to become a bottleneck. ~ 

Can we get these vital tools and materials, with the present world i¢ 
shortage? Some people are inclined to say ‘that American stockpiling 


‘(the villain in the piece) makes this impossible. Certainly the simul- 


taneous attempt by ourselves and America—and other countries—to 
stock up, makes the supply position tight. But, apart from the fact that 
most of our raw materials come from Empire and other sources outside 
America, it would be foolish to regard American stockpiling as hostile 
to our interests. On the contrary, it is part of the whole scheme of the — 
North Atlantic and European Regional groups that each member. 
country should develop its economy and its defence programme. A 
strong American stock position is in itself highly desirable. We do not 
want to avoid simultaneous stockpiling in the whole western area. 
But we do want to prevent its developing into a free for all. Inter- 
national co-ordination in the share-out of scarce materials is the only 
way out of this. The sulphur crisis shows that is not easy. But the~ 


‘whole history of the Combined Anglo-American Boards, which 


co-ordinated internationally the production allocation and transport — 
of resources in the recent war, convinces me that it is possible. — 
- —Home Service 
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ment, the methods by which coy secure a livelihood, and the apparatus 
of comfort over and above the minimum necessary for survival. The — 
prime cause of these changes has been a vast increase of knowledge ~ 


and skill. The new techniques in the material realm demand, if they 


are to bring their full benefit in increase of human welfare, an 
accompaniment of new mental habits. It is in this respect, more than ~ 
in any other, that our world’ falls short. In an age of machines and 
skilled scientific production, we retain the feelings, and many of the 
beliefs, that were appropriate to the ages of scarcity and primitive — 
agriculture. 
The need of new political and social ideas is due to our increase os 
of efficiency, both for good and evil. In the old days many Mat age 
that are now possible could not be achieved by any known means. 
Extreme poverty for the great majority was unavoidable. eee 5 * 


a 


rt 


was catastrophically diminished by famine or ee 
aristocracies of ee Pee who lived without’ 


medical science, ‘and a low birth-rate has made it’ possible 


this is: new in human history. Struggle, fight, starvation, and premature 

death have been the lot of the great majority of human beings ever 
‘ae re human Denes 3 as ey were the lot of the animals 
, before'thetti. x 
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5 namely democracy and a low birth-rate, but these by them- 


. stances Though not sufficient to produce a happy community: they are 


% nding i it against the eastern menace. But fee i in the west are clear as to 

_ the essentials of the western way of life, or as to what makes it worth 
_ defending. If we were clear about this, our propaganda would be more 
& effective, and we should have less need than we have at present to 
= depend upon military might as our sole protection. What the west has 

discovered. (though as yet the realisation is incomplete) is a method by 
| ‘which practically everybody can have as much of material goods as is 
~~ conducive to happiness, without excessive hours of labour, and with 
ny ~ that degree of mental culture that is needed to make leisure delightful. 
aT’ his is rendered possible by the fact that one man’s work can now 


3 


as yet this system has only a precarious life. It is threatened from 
__ without by those whom envy renders destructive, and it.is threatened 
i from within by those who are still under the domination of beliefs and 
_ passions appropriate to a bygone age. 
The kernel of these beliefs and passions is the struggle for life. 
‘Where this struggle i is now still necessary, it is necessary because men 
__ are misguided, not because nature is niggardly. In former times, if two 
~_ men each wished to live on the produce of a piece of land which only 
yielded enough for one, they must either both starve, or fight till one 
‘was killed. In practice, it was not single men who fought, but groups 


of men, ‘called successively tribes, nations, coalitions, or United Nations. 


These considerations apply to the present east-west tension, The 
___ Russians believe, whether sincerely or not, that they can only prosper 


by first ruining the west. The west not unnaturally concludes that it 


~ can Only survive -by first ruining ‘Russia. I will not for a moment deny 
that while these reciprocal sentiments exist, they make themselves true. 
If A and B each knows that the other is after him with a pistol, they 


may. consider general: maxims about the desirability of co-operation - 


‘E irrelevant. The question for each reduces itself to the very simple one: 
: Which of us will kill the other first?’ But the difference between 
~ their intetests is caused by their sentiments, not by any external natural 
_ cause, and so it is with the public enmities in the modern world. They 
have no justification in economic fact or sober self-interest, but result 
_ solely from the ‘surviving pugnacity of mankind, which once served a 
purpose, but now is merely antiquated. 

If Russia and the west each became convinced that the. other had no 
hostile intentions, each would be spared all the expense of armaments, 


each would derive benefits from reciprocal commerce, each would ~ 


2 escape from the dread of the atomic bomb and the destruction of large 


_ parts of the population. The motives of self-interest which on each © 


Sa side promote hostile feeling are merely a reflection of the- exactly 
identical motives of self-interest of the other side, and are based on each 
side upon the assumption that the other side is irrationally inclined. 

f course, human nature being what it is, this naked analysis will seem 
shocking to both sides, for wherever hostility exists, however obsolete 

_ may be its sources, it appears on both sides as a great moral crusade, in 
which it is the duty of every’true man to uphold high ethical ideals. 
of But all this, is merely a part of the psychological camouflage by which 
homo sapiens conceals from himself his own lack of wisdom. Suppose 
some drug were discovered which removed mental mists from the 
F cornagiwat suppose that the only two people who had taken this drug 
we cama and Mr. Truman; what do you think. would. iappeny: Pre- 
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e a high level of prosperity when it has been reached.~All — 


The’ ftindamental ‘source of this beneficent revolution is’ ‘scientific : 
‘On, ‘And the scientific habit of mind which has given rise to it.. 
vo other’ “things besides scientific methods of production have been. 


=. ‘would’ not have been sufficient, and would scarcely have been. 
_ possib without science, save for brief periods in exceptional circum- 


ty, and machine industry without them may lead to.a new form ~ 
= f serfdom oe as ghee as anything. in ae gloomy annals of ‘the: 


‘produce much more than is required for one man’s subsistence. But — 


I suppose you are really not much worse than me’. They would then — 


in the course of half an hour at most find an equitable solution to all. 


the problems in which the interests of their respective nations were 
popularly supposed to be conflicting. They would go home jubilant; 


but Stalin would be assassinated by Molotov, and Mr. Truman would — 


be successfully impeached by Senator McCarthy. After this, ch 
nation would return to its former: folly. 5 

What I wish to illustrate by this pleasant fairy tale is that we cannot 
blame Governments for our troubles, nor can they be cured by merely 


‘governmental action. What is needed is a change in the ordinary out- 


look of ordinary people: The change that is wanted is sometimes 


thought to be a moral change, but my own belief is that nothing is 


required beyond a just estimate of self-interest. I know that it is difficult. 
to rouse enthusiasm for such a view. Suppose you said to a population: 
‘If you pursue: course A, half of you will die in agony, and the other 


_ half will live in squalor; whereas if you pursue course B, you will all 


prosper ’. And suppose that on this basis you conducted a great political , 


campaign. What do you think would happen? All the earnest moralists 


would rise up and say: ‘Sir, your aims are base. There are more 
important things than material prosperity. Should a great nation shrink 


‘from suffering if it is incurred in a noble cause? Was it by such degraded 


self-seeking that our ancestors made our nation great? Perish the 
thought! Away with money grubbers, Let us live like heroes, and if 
fate so wills it, die like heroes’. You will find that you are completely 
powerless against the mass hysteria so generated. You will find men 
pointing | the finger of scorn at you as a coward, and you will be lucky 
if your ‘cowardice’ does not lead to your being lynched, while the 


‘thousands who are lynching you contrast their inflexible courage with 


your base poltroonery. 

The popular fear of intelligence is one of the great dangers of our 
times. If teachers and educational authorities had more understanding 
of the sort of person the modern world needs, they could within a 
generation produce an outlook that would transform the world. But 
their ideal of character is an old-fashioned one. They admire most the 
sort of character which would give a man leadership in a gang of 


_ pirates, and if you say that commerce is a different thing from piracy, 


they think you soft and hope you are mistaken. All,this is due to the 
persistence of old martial ideas that have descended to us from earlier 
ages. These ideas, I repeat, were appropriate to an age of unavoidable 
searcity, but are not applicable to our own times, when whatever 
scarcity still exists is due to human stupidity and to nothing else. 
Although this is tfie case, most of us still prefer passion to intelligence, 
we like to have our feelings roused, we like to cheer and boo, we like 
to admire and we like to hate, we like to see things in black and white. 
Our whole mental apparatus is that which is appropriate to sending us 


rushing into battle with hoarse war cries.. 


The Price of Passions 


Consider the application of such a mentality to international banking, 
and you will not be surprised by the great depression which it pro- 
duced whilst it reigned unchecked, nor by the belief of the Nazis 
that the depression would be curbed’ if only enough Jews were exter- 
minated, nor by the Russian belief that we should all be rich if all the 
rich men were liquidated. None of these mistakes would have been 
made by men in whom intelligence was capable of controlling. passion, 
none of them would have been made by men who understood that when 
different groups have different interests it is because of unwise passions, 
and not because of any physical fact. 

If' we are to live happily with a modern technique—and it is 
possible for modern technique to bring a far higher level of happiness 
than was formerly possible—we must banish certain ideas and sub- 
stitute certain others. For love of domination we must substitute justice; 
for brutality we must substitute intelligence; for competition we must 
substitute co-operation. We must learn to think of the human race as 
one family, and further our common interests by the intelligent use 
of natural resources, marching together towards prosperity, not 


separately towards. death and destruction. The mental change required 


is difficult. and will not be achieved in a moment, but if the need is 


recognised by educators, and if the young are brought up as citizens 


of this world and not of a bygone world of predatory warriors, the 
change can be achieved within a generation, so that we may hope to 


save at least a portion of mankind from the universal destruction with 


which we are threatened by the pursuit of obsolete ideas.—Home Service 


t in a Sera spot, uy would shake feed : 
_and share a drink, and each would say to the~ other : Well, old boy, 
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_ measures up to its responsibilities. 
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The B.B.C. on Woe 


ODAY the B.B.C. is opening an exhibition at 201-202, Picca- 
dilly, London—within a stone’s throw of the Circus—which 
will remain in being all through the summer as a contribution 
to the Festival of Britain. Visitors from overseas will be shown. 
how, when and where Britain speaks to the world, while Britons: will 
be reminded that the Corporation is no parochial’ affair. At the same 


time our visitors will, we hope, be interested to see how we at home : 


are entertained by the Big Four—Home, Light, Third and Television. 
Within a comparatively limited space the sightseer turned listener or 
viewer can sample, if he wishes, most of the Corporation’s wares—that 
vast stream of entertainment, education and information which 
is poured out, day after day, night after night into homes and works, 
schools and hospitals or wherever a receiving set may be put. It is, 
as our critics sometimes tell us, a formidable feature of modern life, 
an aspect, for good or for ill, of that new society into which the present 


- generation has been born. Yet i in itself it is nothing. It is a means of 


‘communication like the telephone or telegram which, though older, 


are also young in our history. Have those instruments materially altered © 


life? One doubts it- There is little virtue in bad news coming quickly 


‘and good news usually comes soon enough. But that broadcasting has 
had a real impact on everyday life is hard to deny. And a Corporation, 


which is also a monopoly, has to be constantly on the guard that it 
In any case if it does not do so, 
‘somebody will soon say so—loudly. paee sr 
~ The broad principles on which the Corporation works will, however, 
scarcely be gauged from an exhibition. The most that its organisers 


_ can expect to do is to draw the-attention of visitors from abroad to 


‘what the B.B.C. has to offer and hope, if they are not already listeners, 


that when they go home they will sample more fully the output that is 


available to them. As to the licence-holder who patronises the Exhibi- 


tion, he or she may gather a little of the technical complexities of th 


machine whose products he enjoys or perhaps carps at. For example, 


many will be given the opportunity both to see themselves and hear 


themselves. A ‘live’ television camera will enable visitors to see what 
look like on the screen and engineers will demonstrate how talks 
speeches are recorded and play back spoken words to those who 
have spoken them. Thus it will no doubt be proved that we are not all 


born television actors or radio commentators. In fact many are called 


but few can be chosen. 

Most people probably recognise by now that it-is no easy ‘task to fill 
every passing hour with first-class actors and speakers’ entertaining and 
enlightening in a way that will command general approbation. They 


know, for instance, that the music-hall performer of olden time made 
a reasonable living out of doing his same ‘ turn’ year after year across 


the breadth of the land; they are aware that a successful play may run 
for years in a London theatre whereas on the radio it is dead after a 
few performances. But there is a new criticism: that is that broad- 
casting which enters nearly every home has an actively bad effect on 


_ social and family life, and particularly on children. Another feature of 


the Exhibition aims at providing one answer to this latest criticism. 


- Entries from Television competitions will be on view to show that this 
latest shot in the B.B.C.’s armoury need not be ‘just another passive 


‘entertainment ’. 
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~ What They Are Saying — 


‘Foreign broadcasts on Anglo-Persian dispute 2 


PERSIA AND THE United Nations’ decision to. ban strategic. exports to 


China were the main subjects-for comment last week. 
From Persia itself, Teheran radio broadcast a number of inflamma mma- 


tory press reviews warning that if British troops were sent'to Penn 7 


the entire Middle East would be set alight. Shahid, the paper belonging 
to the Party led by the Prime Minister, ae Mossadeq, was geet by? 
the Egyptian radio as followas yee ae 


Before British parachutists reach Persia a Holy War will be, declare 
_ again; the infidel British and every person of British origin in cared 
- will immediately be destroyed If one hair of Dr. Mossadeq’ s head is 

harmed, Britain will have to pay compensation amounting to 1; 800,000 * 

rials for each hair. 
But Dr. Mossadeq himself woot seem to have his own ideat i 
from which quarter any danger to his personal security lies, for, 
reported .without comment by Teheran radio, the Persian — Prime” 
Minister declared, that he stood in danger of assassination and con- 


~ sequently would take refuge in the Parliament building until the oil 


problem was settled. Another Persian press comment, quoted by 
Teheran radio, observed that Britain should remember that the Soviet 
‘talking about the 1921 Soviet-Persian agreement ’, and 
should realise that if war broke out the West le countries would 
suffer most. Another newspaper stated: 


eh a is eee ms 
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If the British try to play any funny tricks, the while nation, like « Ate: 


single mighty fist, will smash the face of the ‘imperialists. 


Teheran radio also quoted a Persian Member of Parliament as com- 


plaining of an article in the Iraq Times: 
should ‘ behead’ 


the Iraqi nation, he said, 
the editor and the Iraqi Government ‘cut itself off — 


from the tail of the British lion’, and become independent. The so- 


called ‘ Azerbaijan Democratic’ radio broadcast a series of demands 
that there should be no compensation for the Anglo-Iranian ‘ robbers’, 
since ‘all the installations have been constructed at the expense of the 
Persians ’. Persians, it went on, could run the oilfields better than the 


British, but if any foreign experts were needed they should be brought 
from the People’s Democracies and the Soviet Union, ‘which respect 


the sovereignty of the people’. A Russian broadcast from Vienna said: 
Whereas Britain sends parachutists and hired assassins to Persia, the 
Soviet Union has placed at the disposal. of the Teheran Government 
_ eight special aircraft equipped for the destruction of locusts and 100 
tons of insecticide to combat the locust plague in one of the Persian 
provinces, 
From the United States a number of press correspondents were Sore 
as expressing complete solidarity with the British. point of view over 
Persia, though the more isolationist press recommended a ‘ hands 
off, America’ policy. From Australia, the Herald was quoted for the 
view that the timing of the Persian agitation suggested - -a communist- 


inspired move to hamper Britain and the United States on the eve 


of the new Chinese offensive in Korea. . 


Last week broadcasts from China itself provided 2: fitting reply to - 
those who hold that communism:in China is different, and more | 


humane, than that imposed by the Kremlin on the Russian and satel- 
lite peoples of eastern- Europe. Reporting on the progress of the cam- 
paign against ‘ counter-revolutionaries’ in China, a number of radio 


stations (Chungking, Mukden. and Dairen among others) gave details 


alleging the ‘joy’, ‘elation’, ‘tears of happiness’ and so on of the 
people in face of the “batches” of public. executions. On the other 
hand,'some people were ‘ still worried and. nervous” by the campaign; 
so a big rally, attended by 45,000 citizens, was organised in Chengtu- 
city, followed by the public trial and execution of a batch of counter- 
revolutionaries. ‘ These steps (said one broadcast) succeeded in arousing 
the aggressiveness of the masses to such an extent that many residents 


cut the ties of consanguinity for the.sake of righteousness’. People then 


came forward and denounced their relatives: one man aged sixty 
handed over his own son to the Public Security station and a woman 


__ 


denounced her own husband. Altogether, concluded this broadcast, — med 


over 50 per cent. of the-entire population of the district joined in the — 
campaign. The propaganda campaign for denunciations was being so 


successful, said a broadcast from Dairen, that ‘every woman and itis 
child will hear it’—the object being ‘to stir up their enthusiasm for 


voluntarily accusing and reporting the earnaaeeiet: elements’. 
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- THE VERSATILITY OF SIR JOSEPH BANKS 
“It was as a young man’, said Dr. H. C. CAMERON in a Third 
Programme talk, “not long after he had succeeded to his landed estates 
in, Lincolnshire, that, in 1768, Joseph Banks made himself the first of 
the great succession of naturalist-explorers and led his band of devoted 
followers to join Captain Cook aboard the 
little Whitby collier the Endeavour, their 
home for three crowded years. 

“From the day when he had first set 
foot on the shore of Australia, the land 
was always in his thoughts. It was Banks 
who drew up the first plan for the settle- 
ment in New South Wales and when a 
beginning had been made, at a time when 
Napoleon had almost beaten this country 
to her knees, he wrote to exhort the des- 
pondent governor, Captain Hunter, to be 
of good cheer: “I see the future pros- 
pects of Empires and Dominions which 
now cannot be disappointed. Who knows 
but that England may revive in New 
South Wales, what is sunk in Europe”. 

‘ All through the first difficult years of 
the colony Banks exerted his immense in- 
fluence with the Government at home to 
win for it the constant support and succour 
without which all’ would have perished 
miserably in the wilderness. In the archives 
of New South Wales is a little slip of 
paper, dated February 1789, on which he 
has set down his reasons for declining an 
offer to become a minister of the Crown: 
“T could not take office and do my duty 
to the Colony; my successor would 
naturally oppose my wishes. I prefer there- 
fore to be friendly with both sides”. No 
wonder the scrap of paper has become 
Australia’s treasured possession. But Banks did more than\ found the 
colony; he did much to provide for it its main industry—the breeding 
of sheep and the growing of wool. He had for long been interested in 
the improvement of the breed of sheep here at home, working in close 
contact with King George III, who was his very good friend. 

“In the. year 1787, to the delight of the King, Banks managed to 
obtain for him a small flock of the famous merino sheep from Spain, 
where for centuries they had been jealously guarded and where all 
export of them was a crime against-the state.. How he did it was. kept 
a close secret from the King and from everyone else. Later, when in 
‘the Peninsular War the estates of the Spanish grandees—the owners of 
the finest flocks—fell into the hands of the insurgent.populace, acting 
in support of Wellington, he was able to acquire great flocks of merinos 
which he shipped. in the homeward bound transports from the'-Penin- 
-sula. Still later some of the merinos were to make. an even more 
-adventurous voyage. 

‘ Banks was at first-rather slow to pealice the possibilities of Australia 
for sheep breeding. He had seen only the coastal strip of the country 

_and had no knowledge of the fine pasture-land further inland, but once 
~ convinced he was active in sending out the finest of the merino stock. 
Today, in Camden Park, near Sydney, a little flock, direct descendants 
_of Banks’ merinos, still crops the fine pasture—a race of aristocrats 
kept apart from all common sheep. In the Sydney Museum are treasured 
the actual specimens of wool sent home to him in the year 1805 which 
convinced him that sheep thrived in Australia as nowhere else in the 
world. Australia at least remembers. 

‘Banks’ labours in the Royal Gardens at Kew, to judge by the 

ndence and memoranda, occupied even more of his time than 
did the founding of Australia and its wool trade. No sooner had he 
landed from the Endeavour than he was embarked, with the constant 
support of King George, upon his treasured scheme to make the 
_ Gardens a centre for the study of plant life from all the dependencies 


‘Sir Joseph Banks (1743-1820) by Thomas Phillips 
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of the Crown and for the Rees. of useful plants from one colony 
to another. 

“It was solely due to Banks that Captain Bligh of the Bounty was 
despatched on his mission, a mission which was to end in the best 
known of all mutinies at sea. He gave minute instructions to Nelson, 
the head gardener of the expedition, as to 
how to convert the Bounty into a floating 
conservatory for the precious plants, which 
must be shielded by all sorts of elaborate 
precautions against the touch of the salt- 
laden breezes from the sea. With Bligh 
he conducted an immense correspondence 
and together six years later in 1793 they 
achieved their purpose. The Bounty’s 
voyage was repeated by the Providence 
and Bligh successfully delivered the plants 
in the West Indies. It was unfortunate 
that as it turned out the West Indians 
did not like the taste of the bread fruit 
and the great scheme did not realise expec- 
tations. On the other hand the transfer of 
the China tea plant to Cooch Behar was 
one of his successes and it is to Banks that 
the great tea trade of India owes its 
origin ’. 


THE WOOL OF THE WEST 
“What is it that puts west of England 
cloth in a class by itself? ’ asked ROBERT 
DOUGLAS BROWN in a West of England 
Home Service talk. ‘I might give the 
answer briefly in a single word, and that 
word ise“ finishing ”. When the wool has 
been scoured or cleaned, when it has been 
dyed and several colours have been 
blended to produce the shade that is finally 
required, when it has been carded and 
twisted into yarn, and when, after that, the cloth has been woven, then 
comes the finishing processes. And then comes too the most extra- 
ordinary display of west-country skill and craftsmanship. The cloth is 
washed, it has shrunk until it is exactly of the weight and strength that 
is wanted, and then it is dressed. Dressing consists of passing it through 
a series of -rollers. On one of them there is fixed a row of teazles— 
a common weed with firm prickles—which scratch the surface of the 
cloth. A cultivated variety of teazle is grown in Somerset to supply 
the mills, which consider this technique, used for centuries, still to be 
superior to any modern mechanical alternative. The teazles raise the 
face of the cloth and give it a smooth, silky feel, or “handle” as they 
call it in the trade. Then it goes through a cropping machine which, 
like a-lawn-mower, cuts off surplus fibres; and finally the cloth goes 
into very hot water for several hours, being withdrawn at intervals 
for rolling, and in this way it gets its permanent lustre or shine. These 
finishing operations require machines, and nowhere are there mills 
which spend so large a proportion of their equipment costs on finishing 
as in the west country. But, apart from these machines, each cloth 
receives the sort of individual care and attention which only the best 
hand-made products get in the modern world. 

* Traditionally the west of England mills make woollen cloths, but 
during the last hundred years or so they have also made worsteds. The 
broadcloths, the beavers and the buckskins, the heavy woollen cloths 
which kept Dickens’ characters warm have gone with the changes of 
fashion. But there are still many beautiful heavy cloths produced in 
these mills—scarlet for Guards officers, hunting pink, cloth for riding 
breeches, cricketing flannel and overcoatings. And there are speciality 
cloths like those that cover billiard tables and tennis balls, there are 
blankets and various kinds of heavily felted cloths with commercial 
and industrial uses. And some of the mills make uniform cloths in 
big quantities for the Services, the railways and the Post Office. 

‘There are now three main centres of the industry: near Stroud, in 


ae ton and Frome, in Somerset; and there are outposts in Devon and 
brs: Oxfordshire. I visited each of the principal centres and found them 
all sharing the same difficulties—shortages of labour and problems of 
getting new machinery and raw materials—but all able to show notable 
3 achievements in spite of this. 

. ‘ The inventor of the first lace-making machine established a factory 
in Leicestershire at the beginning of the nineteenth century, but Luddite 
rioters smashed every machine in the place. So he moved to Tiverton, 
took over the disused wool mill there, and started again, training the 
unemployed woollen operatives to new tasks. Today the — 
fifth generation of his descendants is controlling that factory, 

. which has been almost continuously expanding in recent 
years. Today Tiverton is selling its products all over the 
-world—bridal veils (like the one it made for Princess 
Elizabeth) and lace net, high-class rayon and nylon fabrics. 
and two-way-stretch elastic. Six hundred men and 600 
women, drawn from a radius of fifteen miles around 
Tiverton, work there, and during the last three years their 
productivity has increased by twenty-five to thirty per cent. » 
That is largely the result of expensive re-equipment. Since 
the war the whole factory has been changed in lay-out. 
Three new weaving sheds have been put up and whole. 
batteries of new machines installed. In 1948 the firm opened 
a new factory at Redruth in Cornwall, a bright, airy work- 

place on what was one of the more depressing sites in this 
once hard-hit area. I saw 300 workers there, most of them 
girls, making bridal veils, surgical stockings and two-way- 
‘stretch material. And next January they hope to move the 
_ first machinery into an extension which will eventually © 
* double the size of the factory’. 


WITH THE BEAUTIFUL DANCING GIPSIES 

KENNETH MATTHEWS, a B.B.C. correspondent, recently 
visited a gipsy encampment in a group of caves on the 
outskirts of the city of Granada. He described his visit in 
“The Eye-witness ’. ‘I went along to the caves after dark’, 
he said. ‘As I got near, I passed groups of the gipsy girls in their 


and they are divided into troops. According to themselves they never 
inter-marry with the Spaniards. The men earn their living as black- 


smiths or horse dealers, and the women weave baskets. They do not. 
roam about the country as gipsies might be expected to do, but they | 


: will not live in a house, The gipsies have to send their children to 
: Spanish schools and the men must do their military service. Otherwise 
: their customs are not interfered with. 
“I visited the cave of the gipsy chief who bears the title , Captain 
~of the Troops. His name was a very long one, but his friends call 
him: Antonio. His was a spacious cave with three compartments: one 
a bedroom, one a kitchen, andthe third and largest, which gave on 
to the hillside, was paved with scrubbed brick tiles, and hung round 
+» ~—with every possible object of gipsy handicraft from huge bowls of 
hand-beaten copper to little charms to keep the devil away. The walls 
and roof were simply the rough, whitewashed surface of the rock which, 
___@ gipsy told me, kept them cool in summer. He did not mention the 
ft ‘winter time. One concession to modernity: all the caves on the hill- 
side had electric light. 
‘Antonio called in some of the gipsy girls, and more than a dozen 
came with their long swinging skirts, each with a sprig of wistaria 
or a carnation in her hair, and a-scarf as bright as the flowers. They 
brought chairs and all sat round the walls of the cave. The men stood 
round the door and strummed their guitars. Then the girls began to 
- dance. First one, then others. Then four in a fandango, and that was 
as many as the dance floor had room for. The rest sat round, clapped 
their hands, shouted their ancient gipsy songs, cracked their castanets, 
‘rattled their panderettas, and in fact made such a-stupefying din that 


. 


I rather regretted occupying such a front row seat. The panderetta, by 


the way, is a hoop to which half a dozen tinny bells are attached. 

Ba * But the girls, with the bold beauty for which they are famous, were 
: Magnificent to watch. Some dances have a Spanish grace as the great 
oa ___ flowered skirts swirl round and the dancer takes a flower between her 
face. But in other dances you catch a glimpse of the African influence 
in the ‘writhing of the body and the savage tom-tom ay of the 


Gloucestershire; at Trowbridge and Westbury, in Wiltshire; at Welling- 


| 


flamboyant costumes. It looked as if the whole hillside-were on its way © 
to a fancy-dress ball. There are about 3,000 gipsies in this strange place, — 


teeth and casts her glossy black hair backwards and forwards over her . 


ae 


chant and castanets. The ieee fady came forward: swept mea ee ¥ 
bow and informed me that it was the custom to give wine to > 
dancers. I made a rapid calculation and sent out for four bottles which — 
were drunk from a single glass passed from hand to hand round the — 
- cave. Four more bottles were soon necessary and perhaps the gipsies =“ 
' would have danced for me till midnight if I had; sent for wine eponene 


JOLLITY IN NORTHAMPTON — = ie 


In a Midland Home Service talk about Northampton, OsBoRNE a 
ROBINSON spoke of its ‘jolliest feature’, the twice-weekly market. — 


ed 


Northampton Market Square | 


“ The locals’, he said, ‘ dearly and rightly love their market and its 
vast square edged with some fine late eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
buildings, and it never fails to surprise and impress the visitor. The 
whole: atmosphere is still like a Middle Ages’ fair, where country . 
gardeners offer the fruits of their seasonable labours along with the 
purveyors of fancies for Sunday tea. There is something of Vanity'Fair_ 
too—you can try on every possible shape of hat, or a pair of trousers | 
(these of course you don’t try on), the latest in patent wavers, curlers . 
and beauty aids; or choose a live snake for a homely pet, or add another 
objet d’art to the parlour, with a piece of plaster sculpture highly . 

coloured, for the front parlour window. It is the second-hand stalls . 
though that have their own special attraction, and for which many like . 
myself have a soft spot. Some of. these friendly folks keep stalls that . 
have been in their families for generations. 3 

‘This lively scene is presided over by a strange central object - 

that is Northampton’s much-argued-about curiosity—the ‘Fountain, 
Northampton’ s Eiffel Tower—a magnificent specimen of cast iron, 
1860 vintage, that spouts not water or wine but gas. 
_“ Among other of the many curious details in this crowded picture_ 
that reward close examination, are some few remaining bow windows 
that at one time must have been a delightful projecting feature of 
first floors; astonishing iron boot wipers and front door fittings, and 
cupids on the County Assize Court, the town’s finest building, that 
sport with a piece of soiled linen in public; a Scottish baronial hall; a 
romantic, turreted castle from the falls of the Rhine, and England’s very 
first modern house that has now become a text-book classic. 

“A unique curiosity isa stage door on the opposite side of a street 
to the theatre, with a tunnel connection, in a street that for centuries 
was called Cow Lane, now transformed into Swan Street. By a miracle — 
this exquisite old Theatre Royal and Opera House has been in continual — 
and proper use, and must before long be preserved as a national _ 
monument, not only for the pretty thing it is, but for all that the — 
British theatre has achieved in the last hundred years, complete with 
stage ghosts of Irving, Ellen Terry;*the Comptons, Patrick Campbell, 
Vesta Victoria and many others. The present West End stage is planted 
out with those who learnt the actors’ job the hard way in the nursery of _ ee 
today’s virile theatre—a repertory company like ours that has ree 
valiantly - irene ‘years, quite unaided °. ye" 
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» STAvis certainly waking up today; the wera world is aware 
__ of that by now, because this great stir that has begun to make 


é itself felt in Asia in our time has already made an impact on 


a lres dy affecting the daily lives of ordinary men and women 
_ Europe, America, Australia, and New Zealand. But there 
about what is happening in Asia which some of us in 
y not yet have realised so clearly. The first point is that, 
s—as Asia is hitting us just now in the south Persian oil 
among other places—Asia i is not just hitting out; she is hitting 
The second point is that, in waking up, as she is waking now, 
not waking for the first ae Each of these points is, I think, 
1 looking into. 
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First, then, about the fiting: >To us it may seem ‘today as if Asia 
were taking the offensive against us, but to. the Asian peoples it does 


_ not look like that at all. To them it looks as if they were now at last 
5 just beginning to stand their ground and hold their own against a 
western offensive from which they have ae suffering for at least four » 
_ centuries and a half—for they have been feeli 

Vasco da Gama reached India by sea round the Cape of Good Hope 


ng our pressure ever since 


in 1498. During all that time, as the Asian peoples see it, they have 
run. By the end of the nineteenth century, an aggressively 
expanding western world had almost driven Asia to the wall. If she 


has saved -herself, at the eleventh hour, from the west’s’ military, 


political and economic domination—and Asia is not yet sure that she 
has saved herself—she has anyway done it only by the skin of her 
teeth. 

Now for my second ‘point, that Asia’s present awakening is a re- 
awakening from a trance that has not been her normal state, and has 
also not occupied more than a fraction of her life-history up to date. 


_ These four-and-a-half centuries of impotence and subjection: seem a 


rest of the world was still. sleeping the long quiet sleep of primitive 


_ and-take. 


long time to the Asian peoples only because any time, however short, is 
bound to seem long to anybody who has to pass it as under-dog. Asia, 
as we all know, has been awake before. She woke up first into civilisa- 
tion—if we can assume that civilisation is a waking state—while the 


human life. I have just said ‘ Asia woke up to civilisation first’; but 
I should like for a moment to drop these conventional labels Asia’ 
and ‘the west’, which are, I personally believe, superficial and mis-— 
leading. I would rather talk ‘simply. of us, meaning ‘us the human 


race’; and I would rather say that Asia was the place where we woke 


up first. 

P There i isa real point, I believe: in this change of words. The point 
is that Asia’s achievements during the four or five thousand years 
ending : about the year 1500 of our era were the making of the modern 
western civilisation that has conquered the oceans and dominated Asia 
since then. The strength drawn by mankind in the west from mankind’s 
previous achievements in Asia was the source of the power that recently 
enabled a small western minority of the human race to dominate the 
majority for a time—and the story runs on in the same vein of give- 
For the source of the power that is now enabling the majority 


_ of mankind in Asia to reassert itself against a western minority is the 


rl before da Gama bt 
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strength which Asia has begun, within our own lifetime, to draw from 
the recent achievements of the west. By the nineteenth century, our 
western “predominance had brought Asia to a pass at which she was 
faced with the stark choice of either learning to use our western tools 
or else going under. Naturally she chose to learn the ‘know-how’ of | 
this alien western technology, and, in so far as she is managing today 


at last to. hold her own against the “weit, she is resisting us with western 


: asia could stop. there, we perhaps might i imagine the world going 
back to something like the state of equilibrium in which it had been 
Cape and dropped anchor off Calicut. 
an peoples adopting just age of ‘our 


“The Impact of the West | on Asia : 


= ARNOLD TOYNBEE opens a series of talks: entitled ‘The Reawakening of Asia’ 


f own lives—not just an impersonal impact either, but~ 


modern western technology to push us back within our own western 


_ bounds: again afid keep us within bounds for the future; and we might 
then imagine Asia allowing herself to fall asleep again. But mankind’s 

present problem in Asia is not so simple as that. You see, it is im-- 
possible to set up a water-tight bulkhead between technology and 


economics on the one side and ethics and religion on the other, because 
our western technology is not just an efficient high-powered way of 


doing what we want with inanimate nature. It has in it something more 


than that; there are latent in it an idea, an ideal, a hope; and these 


imponderable spiritual fellow-travellers with our western technology 


cannot be kept at arm’s length. We know that we ourselves in the west 
cannot elude the spiritual consequences of our own technical inventions, 
and this is equally impossible for any Asian people that has once oe 


- our western technology up. 


_What.is this hope, this ideal, this idea which our modern western 


industrial revolution has brought with it? It is the possibility, and 


therefore the duty, of reducing, and perhaps in the end abolishing 
outright, the odious social inequality between one class of human souls 
and another which, together with war, has been one of the great blots 
on the copy-book of human civilisation so far. In Asia, Europe and America 


2 x > oge . d 
in turn, civilisation has spelled for us, during these last few thousand 


years, an advance in the arts and sciences which has gone staggeringly 
fast and far compared with the snail’s pace of our progress in these 


same fields during the hundreds of thousands of years through which 


we went on living on the primitive level before the birth of civilisation 
followed the birth of human nature. But this new and recent way of 
life that we call ‘ civilisation’ has made us pay for the material and 
spiritual benefits that it has brought us by dividing the human family. 


active and competent minority and a passive and helpless mass from 


which the minority has levied an exorbitant tribute in the coin of. 


privilege in return for indispensable services that this minority has 
rendered to society. 


Our modern western social revolution—for that is what 


the social changes of the last two centuries amount to—has been. 


an economic revolution as well as a political one. It was not for nothing 
that the eighteenth-century Industrial Revolution in Great Britain 
broke out at the same time as the political revolutions of 1775 in North 
America and 1789 in France. The Industrial Revolution has given our 
modern western world an advantage that no previous civilisation has’ 
ever enjoyed. It has given it the material. power to put its social ideals 
into practice. For the first time in history a society has commanded 
the practical means of extending the boons of civilisation from a 
privileged minority to mankind at large. 


Challenge of Technology 

Of course this power, like all power, may be misapplied. We may 
use our technology, as we now are painfully aware, not to extend the 
benefits of civilisation to all classes, but to destroy civilisation, and 
perhaps even to extinguish life itself on this planet. This tragic ending 
to the stories of civilisation and humanity is a possibility, but it is also 
only one of the possibilities, and the other is that we may, after all, 
use this great gift of vastly increased power over physical nature for 
the beneficent purpose for which it is manifestly intended. This is the 
issue which the recent progress of our western technology has raised 
for the west—and, now, here is the point that I want to make about 
this in connection with our present subject: 
every community, inside the western world or outside it, which takes 
this challenging western technology up. The Asian peoples have. taken 
it up, as we have been noticing, for their own purpose of holding their 
own against the west, but they cannot take technology up for a purpose 
of their own without exposing themselves to all the social effects of 
technology. In taking technology up, the Asian peoples have exposed 
themselves to the challenge that technology presents to a regime of 
social inequality which is as old as civilisation itself. So I do not hesitate 
rd prophesy that an Asia which has once mastered the use of our 


the same issue arises for 


_ It has divided us into slave-owners and slaves, masters and, servants, an — 


be 


western tools will find herself wrestling with her own domestic problem 
of social injustice long after she has finished settling accounts with 
the west. 

At present, no doubt, Asia’s struggle to free herself from a temporary 
western dominion over her looms large to both parties. I am not going 
to try to go into the rights and wrongs of this struggle here; I will 


simply state my own opinion that Asia’s recovery of her political and 


economic freedom is a foregone conclusion, and that this will bring 
the modern chapter of history to an end which we westerners have no 


after, the moment—now nearly four years ago—when we British wound 
up our government in India in accordance with the promises that we 
had been making and gradually implementing throughout the thirty 
years ending in 1947. If: you have had dealings with Indians both 


before and after that great and, as I would also say, glorious event . 
in Indian and British history, I wonder whether you have found, as" 


I have, that the atmosphere of the relations between Indians and 
English people has changed for the better beyond all expectation. On 
the new and healthy footing of equality. between us, we have, it seems 
to me, now for the first time really made friends. But in Asia, the 
traditional privileged minority and depressed majority still stand over 
against one another in harsh contrast. This schism in the body social 
of a society in process of civilisation has lost little of its sharpness 
here so far; and an imported western technology is now challenging 
this ancient Asian social inequality by awakening in the souls of the 
depressed Asian peasantry those ideas, ideals, and hopes that I have 
nicknamed technology’s spiritual fellow-travellers. 
-The Peasants Assert Themselves 
Asia today might almost be defined as that part of the world in 
which these hopes, ideals and ideas that technology carries with it 
everywhere are still only at the beginning of the job on which, in our 
western world, they have been at work by this time for the best part 
of two centuries. If we do define Asia in these social terms, we shall 
see at once that Asia covers a great deal of the world beyond the limits 
of the continent that has been labelled “Asia’ by the geographers. 
This social ‘ Asia’ of mine includes, for instance, the whole of Africa 


and the whole of Indian America—and by ‘ Indian America’ I mean. 


a chain of superficially Latin republics in which a depressed native 

peasantry is in the majority in the population, under the thin veneer 

of a privileged minority of European origin. This ‘Indian America’ 
_ stretches all the way northward from Paraguay and Bolivia to Mexico 


' inclusive; and in Mexico, on the doorstep of the United States, the. 


Asian volcano erupted in 1910, a year before it erupted in China. 
Under the bewildering surface of the continuous revolutions that have 
been going on in both Mexico and China during the last forty years, 


’ there is one phenomenon that is simple and_ plain. A peasantry that - 
had previously been acquiescing—and this for hundreds and thousands ~ 


of years on end—in serving as hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for a privileged minority, has at last been awaking from its slumber. 
It had submitted to its hard lot for all that time because, for all that 


time, it had never dreamed of any possibility of a change for the better. - 


The impact of the west has put this dream into the mind of the 
Chinese and the Mexican peasantry. The dream has moved these once 
docile fatalists to assert themselves. And what has been. happening in 
Mexico and China in our lifetime seems likely also to happen in one 
country after another in which those traditional Asian social conditions 
sull prevail. This progressive awakening of the world’s depressed 
peasantry is, as I see it, going to be the real reawakening of Asia. 
It is a reawakening with which the Asian ruling minorities in all Asian 
- countries will have to reckon long after the temporary western rulers 
of some Asian countries have disappeared from the local political stage. 
But this is far more than a local affair, because this Asian peasantry 
that is now reawaking from China to- Peru and from Mexico to 
Java, amounts to at least three-quarters of the whole living generation 


going to be decisive for the general destinies of the human race in a 
chapter of history that is now just opening. 


being human, are unlikely- to be reasonable, and, being ignorant 
(even for human beings), they may carry «their unreasonableness to 
perilous lengths. They are ignorant of what technology can and cannot 


. right to resent and no reason to regret. Probably many of you have had, 
0% as I have had, the experience of meeting Indians first before, and then 


of mankind. This is a world affair. It is one of the issues that are his grand opportunity, and I do not need to cl you who he js.‘E will 


_What are the prospects? This next stage in mankind’s earthly 
pilgrimage will certainly not be easy going. The reawaking peasantry, — 


do, and they are very ready to demand puree of it which are beyond = 


‘its ace In their i ignorance they are apt to think: of this ‘putts 


western technology as a cornucopia which can be made to churn out — 
abundance for everybody just by turning a handle. If the flow of i, 
things does not at once come tumbling. out of the hopper, they 
ready to suspect that some malicious hand is jamming the machinery 
for sinister secret purposes. They do not realise that the forces that 
have conjured this technology i into existence in its western birthplace 
and have kept it going there ever since, have been, not the visible 
mechanical forces working upon inanimate matter, but invisible m ral a 
forces at work in human souls—technology’s Spiritual fellow-trave TS, 
in fact. They do not realise that, if they are “eventually to. get material © 
benefits out of technology, they must first put spiritual treasures into F 
it—such rare treasures as self-discipline and patience and, vision. They 
do not realise, either, that they cannot both harvest the benefits. of. this 
new social order and at the same time cling to traditional } habits. which © 
have come to be bad habits in the new situation, whatever they. may 
have been in more familiar situations that are now becoming. obsolete. : : 
Above all, the world’s still Asian-minded peasantry do not seem yet _ 
to have begun to face the hard but crucial truth that they cannot take. ~ 
advantage of the increase in productivity, through technology, for .the 
raising of their Hot abysmally low standard of living, and at the ~ 
same time use the same new asset for breeding up to the limit which 
this increase in productivity allows them on their old starvation level. 
They want both. to go on breeding up to the now extended limit and — 
dt the same time to see the same new margin of productivity used for 
raising their standard of living—and raising it substantially too. in 
other words, they want to eat their cake twice over, and this is, of” 


course, just as: impossible as to eat a cake once and then ‘still have.it, 
Moreover, this. cake that they are wanting to eat twice over is a smaller ; 


cake than they suppose. I do not know whether, since we have learnt 
how to split the atom, we have theoretically acquired the ‘know-how’ 
for increasing our economic production to infinity, or whether we have ~ 
only acquired the ‘know-how’ for blowing ourselves off the face of 
the planet. But we all do know that none of our many inventions has 
ever yet annihilated the distance between theory and practice. ; 
Technology has not closed this gap and cannot close it, because the 
gap isa consequence of human nature. In mankind’s hundred years’ or 
thousand years’ plan for producing a world-wide abundance, there are 
at least two obvious bottlenecks that. are already catching the Asian 
Majority of mankind by the throat. The first of these is the time that 
it takes to make those radical changes in ingrained habits and values ~ 
that are ‘Tequired for performing the conjuring trick of turning a 
primitive peasant into a skilled industrial worker. The second bottleneck » 


-is the time that it takes, even when you have succeeded in breaking an 


immemorially old cake of custom, to build ‘up your fund of technical 
skill. A few tip-top technicians can be educated in a single lifetime,. 
perhaps. But what about the men and women of the rank of foreman 

or non-commissioned officers, whom an- industrial society neéds by the 
hundred thousand? And what about the hardly less numerous skilled hands 

and brains that are needed at all the many intermediate levels between 
‘the foreman and the management? To train-up all these, and keep the 
numbers up, is likely to take several generations, at the shortest, for a - 
society that has to start from scratch—start, I mean, atthe traditional 
agrarian level that is Asia’s level still today. But Asia today is im- | 
patient; she is ‘not in a mood to wait; and, in saying this of her, I am 

not singling her out for castigation. I am simply saying that Asia today 
is no more reasonable and no more clear-sighted than we westerners 
have shown ourselves to be during these last 200 years within which 
we have been launching mankind on a new technological ageo af gi 
its history. 2 eee ae et, 


Looking the Enemy in the Face , Ce is ch 

What I am saying, you see, is thar Asia—my ‘ Greater Ade* which 
includes the whole of Africa as well as a large slice of the Americas— nen 
is a field that is almost asking for an enemy to come by night and sow 
tares in it. The enemy has, of course, turned up to take advantage ers 


remind you, though, that, in dealing with any enemy, it is always. Fe 
strategy to look him in the face and take the full measure of ed 
strength; and, in the present contest between Russia and pnp west ar -* 

winning the soul of Asia—the souls of the peasant three ela aoe, : 
mankind+—a communist Russia has an appeal for Asia which 
be folly for us to ignore or even to underestimate. 
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Rk te dst o; C. R. NIVEN gives the second of three talks on Nigeria* % 
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4 ry HERE has been a good deal of talk recently about the Gold 
Coast elections, and very justifiable talk too, for it is a matter 


Nigeria is taking shape and should be brought into force some 
_ time this year. Now, what is the pattern and the probable effect of 
these new West African democracies? First, I should like to stress the 
differences between the Gold _ My erase : . 
_ Coast and Nigeria. 2 
_. To begin with there is the ~ 
_- matter of actual size. Both 
in population and area 
Nigeria is many times larger | 
g than the Gold Coast. Nigeria | 
in fact is a. huge country, 
with an estimated population | 
is 28,000,000. But this is 
not all. For on the coast of 
_ West Africa belts of popula- 
_ tion, climate, vegetation, and’ 
so on, run parallel to the | 
coast. The Gold. Coast comes 
_- ‘hardly up the shoulder of its 
_ big neighbour Nigeria and 
$0 it includes fewer belts than 
Nigeria does and consequent- 
ly has less divergencies of 
? people, religion and so forth. 
In particular the Gold*Coast 
has none of what are called 
in Nigeria the ‘northern 
_ tribes’. And it is the contrast 
__ between these peoples and 
those of the south, and indeed 
between the two southern 
groups’ as well, that makes 
the constitutional problem so 
fascinating in Nigeria. ~- 
_. Though it is common to 
_ think of north and south as 
quite different, they merge 
- intoeach other imperceptibly, Te? yc *, 
with all manner of small tribes and limited languages, between the true 
southerner—the man of the coastal belt—and the true northerner—the 
man of the savannah and the mud cities of the semi-desert. In: the 
+ centre and to the north-east lies the great belt called ‘pagan’ for want 
of a better term—where lie the lands laid waste by the slave trade and 
still largely empty. The south itself is not one and there are vital tribal 
differences between the Yorubas and the Ibos: this is already making its 
mark on the internal politics of Nigeria. Fringing the main groups there 
are a number of smaller tribes, such as the Ijaw and the Ibibio, who have 
very definite ideas of their own. Even in the north, held together as. 
it is by Islam, there are sharp differences in mentality and outlook 
between the Hausas, the Kanuri and Fulani, not to mention, scores 
of smaller tribes. eG AL SESS Tay 
When you think of the new constitution you should bear all these 
points in mind. They are powerful factors at the moment but may in 
future become even more important. You cannot get away from history 
and its effects in Africa any more than you can in Europe. The tribal 
- wars and forays of the past may seem insignificant to us but they are 
__. within the memory of people now living and will continue to have their 
effect for years to come. : 7 
9 Another point is the effect of the present administrative boundaries 
within Nigeria. The sizes of the provinces and the administrative divi- 
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_ followed. These again have been fixed for the most part on historical 
_ bases. In the northern third of Nigeria the sizes and shapes, and some 
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of more than local importance. The new constitution for. 


: 
sions which make them up must be reflected in the electoral system to be_ 


of them are very odd indeed, of the provinces and divisions follow the 
boundaries of the ancient kingdoms. Thus, Kano Division has a popu- 
lation of well over 2,000,000 while Potiskum has about 60,000: Bornu 
Division_with semi-desert is bigger than Scotland but with fewer than 
1,000,000 people. Its little neighbour, Bedde Division, in the swamps 
of the Hadejia River has a mere 20,000. Each of these covers a complete 


x Emirate. On the other hand, 
some divisions contain two or 


even three Emirates. Further 
south, but still in the northern 
weet ae Fant us region, the lines would seem 

ARES : to be more arbitrary, but 
‘ here, too, they follow the 
spheres of influence of the 
larger tribes or the areas of 
the old pagan kingdoms. In 
Yorubaland the same obtains, 
for there, too, are traditional 
rulers with traditional terri- 
tory. In the creeks and 
swamps of the Niger Delta 
traditions are vaguer, but 
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not arbitrary. 

Only in the east, in the 
Ibo country, is there any 
suggestion that the boundaries 
of the provinces are not in 
accord with tribal history; 
for there is no tribal history 
150 200250 as such; the village was 
SCALE OF MILES always the highest unit of 
administration. The new 
Local Government Ordinance 
has brought in a system of 
‘County Councils’ for the 
- east which will in effect 

divide it up into blocks of 
_ similar population. There are 

hardly any chiefs in the 

bis é eastern region, except those 
in the Trustee Cameroons. You may remember that after the 1914-18 
war the western slice of the Cameroons was handed over to Nigeria 
first under mandate and then under trusteeship. This has complicated 
the present constitutional issue, as there has been a demand that various 
units of the Cameroons should have special representation on the legisla- 
ture, but, if this were granted consistently, it would give the Cameroons 
a quite disporportionate number of representatives. 

The. existence of divisions as separate entities has led in the south 
to a demand that representation should be based on the division, at 
roughly one member to each. Because of the varying sizes this means 
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- that there will be sharp inequalities.in representation. In the north they 


have decided to work by provinces and the answer will be a better 
distribution of seats, though here again there will be some anomalies 
between provinces. The idea is to provide one representative to about 
each 250,000 persons—persons, not voters. So my province of Plateau 
may have three members and Kano fourteen because it has so much 
greater a population. This and questions like it, covering between them 
the whole framework of the constitution, have been discussed for 
the last year by many different kinds of representative committees 
ending with a constitutiorial conference at Ibadan. It is interesting to 
observe that hardly any European officials were present at these meetings 
and those who were present did not vote. ; 
Historical reasons again made it. inevitable that there should be a 
northern House of Chiefs. The western chiefs at present sit on the 
same level as the other members of their House of Assembly; but in 


* The previous talk in this series, by Okoi Asikpo, was printed ia Tug Listener of February 22 
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here also the boundaries are © 
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ordinary members, as Ee do now. 


the new constitution the western region have caked for a separate 


' House of Chiefs. For, in spite of the fact that these Yoruba chiefs are 
‘rather more democratic than those. of the Muslim north, there is a 
good deal of comment-in Yorubaland about the desirability or even the 
correctness of important chiefs sitting in the same chamber as com-— 


moners. There is no proposal for a central upper chamber and northern 
and western chiefs .will presumably sit in Legislative Council as 

; 
Hereditary Foes in Coumal : 

The new northern House of Chiefs will be rather atte than the 
present one and will include some of the more junior chiefs who are 
not now in it. It will be very interesting to see how the western House 
of Chiefs materialises. The chiefs have tended to take the line that all 
detail should be considered in the House of Assembly and have in 
consequence confined themselves in the House of Chiefs to debating 
general principles. This they have done well and their speeches have 
been weighty and worthy of their occasion. Not the least remarkable 
thing about this House is: the fact that chiefs whose forefathers were 
violent and active foes have been prepared to sit in one room and discuss | 
amicably matters of importance to the welfare of all their peoples. 


In the two southern Houses of Assembly and in the Legislative 
Council the language of the House has been English and the standard. 


has been high. I. find it interesting that the longer speeches by 
northerners have rarely been more than twenty minutes while a 
southerner is often an hour, and sometimes longer, on his feet. This 
does not reflect on the intelligence of these two groups, but illustrates — 
the more direct approach of the one and the delight in words and 
massive phrases of the other—a delight which is in fact a characteristic 
of most African peoples. When the new Houses meet there may well 


- be some trouble over language. The present Houses were selected from — 
_Tepresentatives of the Native Authorities’ Councils and there was a 


natural tendency for them to choose people who were used to talking 
good English. The new Houses will, however, be selected from a much 
wider field; in addition to the present type there may be representa- 
tives who have been elected all the way through successive electoral 
colleges, from the village itself: some may possibly never have left 


- their villages; and some of these may be elected to the central Legis- 


lative Council, for the Regional Houses elect from among their own 


number those who will represent them at Lagos. In the case of the. 


north it is most unlikely that such a villager would be able to talk 
English and indeed he might not be able even to talk Hausa or one 
of the greater languages. Until English is more generally spoken there 
are bound to be difficulties like this. 

Apart from the historic divergencies, there’ are material ones of 
recent date which must be taken into account in looking at the political 
picture in Nigeria. Take roads for example. If you look at a communi- 
cations map of the country, you will see that the eastern area between 
the River Niger and the Cameroons mountains has a far denser road 
network than is to be found in the western region: but the west again 
has many more roads than the north. If people can get about easily 
by motor-car or bicycle they are much more susceptible to. propaganda 
and much more open to political co-operation than those who live in 


places where you can literally walk for days ,without crossing anything © 


larger than a cattle track—there are at least 200,000 square miles of 
country where this is the case. 

In educational advancement the south, which ‘has had far more con= 
tact with western Europe, is much in advance of the north, and these 
differences again have a serious effect on the political future of the two 
areas. In this respect the west and the east are very much alike. On 


_ the whole, the availability of schools to the public and the standard of 


education in them are similar in each region. Inthe north there are 
far fewer schools, and the standard is a little lower; there is no real 
demand yet for education—indeed there is in some parts a hidden 
antipathy to it; education is a new thing and; except in very limited 
cases, is still in the first generation: and worst of all there was, until 
recently, only one secondary school in the north. There are in con- 
sequence few educated people and naturally most of them are employed 
by the Native Administrations. The majority, cannot yet feel the 
relevance of a western education to their tribal life. . 

There is therefore no independent professional class in the north 


and we must not forget that the present representatives of the southern 


areas have been recruited largely from the ranks of barristers, doctors, 
and parsons. The true northener does not accept the European practice 
or wap as Be a aa correct and worthy to be followed: it has 


stiret to ne prod at pete tei is to Fhe Quoran hat: he fee Q 
- guidance. We have thus 'a rather piquant situation in which the south, — 
the area most vocal for self-rule, favours alien forms and~ systems, 
while the people of the north, who are content with the present British _ 
~ administration, are uninterested in the British forms of life, law and - ~ 
justice. It is really summarised by the words of an old emir to me. 
He said, ‘I don’t understand all this demand for self-government. We _ 
have always had self-government. It is not a new ‘thing... You have 
helped us to improve our administration and when you go shall go | 
on ruling ourselves as we always have done with modern i im fovements. 
But no one is expected to give us self-rule ’*. ¢ - 

As things are at present it is difficult to see any party system emerging 
in the sense that we know it here. So far as I can remember there was 
no party system in the days of the Plantagenet Kings ‘of England or 
even under the Tudors. It was not till some serious internal schism 
arose, such as that on questions of religion or on the powers of the 
monarch, that splits appeared in parliament and-in the erid these became 
permanent divisions. So far even in the Gold. Coast, where. there has ° 
been much talk of ‘party gains’, ‘the party sweeping the country ’ : 
and so on, there is no real party policy, at least none has appeared i in 
the published accounts. Each party wants self-government with minor — 
variations of time and manner. But there is no major split over this - 
and the British Government itself warmly supports it. It will not be 
until serious questions crop up in the House itself, so it seems to me, 
that anything of the nature of true party spirit is likely to emerge. @ 

In Nigeria it may be argued that there are already a number of 
political Parties. This is superficially true, but in fact the two major 

“parties” in the south are tribal organisations. One is an Ibo body 
and the other is Yoruba. Each is making attempts to widen its ranks 
and includes members of the other group, but in fact this does not. 
amount to very much so far. There is no clash of policy; both want 

‘self-government’ soon. And it should be said that there is no dis- ~ 
position to tackle such serious problems as water supply, leprosy, erosion 
and so on which are still regarded 7 as a jhe government *—British 
Governmeft—responsibility. 

In the north there are really no parties at all. ‘Phere are one or two 
small groups of young intelligentsia who, apart from being opposed to 
almost everything already established, have no particular policy or’ 
platform. Otherwise there is quite an active interest in local matters 
and a curious tendency to support the Government. There are, however, 
signs that a split may come between those who afte not Muslims—and 
there are a large number of them—and those who profess that faith. 
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Village Elections ‘ 4 gee 

The elections which will be held before Seite ‘will nace rithes be 
selections and there will be a number of people chosen from the village 
and up the ladder of electoral colleges, for what they are worth and 
not for what group or party they represent. When you read about these 
elections try to picture the diversities and differences of this vast — 
country. The assembling of people for the village elections by means 
differing according to where they live, by canoe or steamer, by lorry, 
by bicycle, even by bus, on horseback, on camels, on donkeys, on foot; 
they will come across the swamps and along the creeks or through 
the high forests or up and down the great ridges and villages of the © 
hills, fording streams and wading through wide rivers, or passing 


_ tirough the desert lands where water is a luxury; they. will come in 


every variety of costume from complete nudity to the European suit 
with collar and tie, to the heavy sweeping robes of the turbaned Muslim — 
of the north.’ They will some of them be literate in their own language; — 
some of them will be able to talk and write English; but the great 
bulk will have no letters at all and little language beyond their own. 
But they will all come with the single purpose of electing for the first _ 
time in their long and chequered history someone, or may be some 
people, to represent them on the next college and their man may go _ 
all the way through to distant Lagos to make the laws which will affect _ 
their own future, to take financial decisions which may alter drastically 
their conditions and their surroundings, to take part in discussions and 
“debates on matters far beyond the ken of the group round the big tree _ 4 . 
on the village green. In fact they will be’ o bringing a very new thing | 
out of Africa.—Third Programme — 

Ancient Britain, a map of the major . visible antiquities of Gres Britain 
older than 1066, has now been published by the Ordnance Survey in erode 
parts, North and South,.on a scale of about ten miles to one inch. The 
Price of each sheet is - 9d. 
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-Man’s Part in. the Making of New Flowers 


By F. T. BROOKS 


/ 


OST of us are filled with admiration when we see the 
gorgeous displays of bloom nowadays exhibited at flower 


_.M_I wonder how many of us ask ourselves how far man has 
had a.hand in the creation of these flowers. In point of fact, most of 
the innumerable kinds of roses, sweet peas, dahlias, chrysanthemums, 
and many other cultivated flowers do 
not o¢cur anywhere in a wild state; 
they have been brought into being in 
various ways by man himself. The 
cultivation of flowers is a very ancient 


Illustration. of an auricula (then 
called ‘Bear’s Eares’) from. 
Salmon’s Herbal of 1710 


pastime, for there are refer- 
ences in Greek and Roman 
literature to the growing. of 
flowers, such as roses. : 

Wild plants brought into cultivation often yary in succeeding genera- 
tions more than they appear to do if left growing in the wild state. 
Let us try to follow what often happens. In cultivation the plant may 
produce new flower colours, perhaps more attractive than the original. 
The gardener preserves the new forms and carefully keeps them apart 
from the wild plants. In time some of them may breed true to the 
changed character. If more than one colour change"occurs, the gardener 
may deliberately cross or hybridise two different forms; this is likely 
to result in further colour changes, from which other selections can be 
made. In certain plants, however, the new varieties cannot be gét to 
persist by means of seed; it is necessary tq propagate them in some 
other way, for example by means of cuttings. Not only do changes of 
colour occur when plants are brought in from the wilds, but the general 
build-up of the flower, and even the shoots and leaves, may alter. 

Hybridisation, or crossing, implies the fertilisation of the young 
seeds of one kind of plant by the pollen of another, related kind. This 
sometimes happens between: wild plants. For instance, where the prim- 
rose and the cowslip grow close together, a hybrid between the two often 
occurs. The primrose and cowslip are two distinct but related species 
of, plants. The hybrid is intermediate between the parents, but in this 
instance no genuinely new species arises. In other cases of natural 
crossing, however, we know that really new species sometimes develop. 
This is undoubtedly one of the ways in which plant evolution has 
happened in the past. I am also going to speak about the results of 
‘hybridising different varieties of the same species of plant; for instance, 
different kinds of sweet peas. Here the result of crossing is often the 


a . 
Garden auricula, ‘Blue Bonnet’ 


_ production of new varieties, but all of them are still sweet peas. 


The sweet pea, indeed, illustrates well how man has changed a plant 


shows, in public parks and often in private gardens. But - 


in cultivation. The sweet pea grows wild in Sicily where its-flowers are 
uniformly purplish, of no particular attraction. In the year 1699 seeds 
were sent to England and grown. In cultivation the plant varied, and by 
1724 three different colour varieties were on sale. By 1860 this number 
had increased to nine. At about this time gardeners began intensively to 
hybridise the different varieties, so that by the beginning of this century 
they had produced no less than 264 recognised kinds. Approximately 
also in 1900, a specially attractive kind of sweet pea suddenly appeared 
in the collection of one of-the breeders: its petals were larger than 
usual, frilled and wavy. This was named Countéss Spencer; it is now 
the type of sweet pea most commonly grown in endless variety. 

A somewhat similar story can be told about the Chine@® 
primula,*grown in greenhouses and flowering in winter, but we 
know little or nothing about its wild origin. A plant from a garden 
in Canton was brought to England in 1820, and flowers were 
exhibited in 1821. Seeds were distributed, and the offspring began 
to vary in flower colour. But no one has found this Chinese 
primula in a wild state. It may perhaps have developed as a 
natural hybrid during long cultivation in China. A closely related 
primula, with white or pink flowers, does grow wild in gorges in 
western China; this perhaps may have been the source, or one of the 
sources, of the cultivated plant introduced from Canton. Be this as 
it may, the Chinese primula has had a spectacular career in Britain. 
New colour forms were hybridised together, and other spontaneous 
changes occurred in the plant. The total result has been a galaxy 
of new varieties,some of which are so different from the original 
plant that it is hard to believe they belong to the same species. 

I have said that wild flowers vary to some extent in nature, 
though perhaps not so much as when they are brought into culti- 
vation. This is another way in which plant evolution occurs. 
Among bluebells, for instance, one often sees a few white flowers, 
and in a mass of wood anemones there may be a considerable 
range of colour. But not all changes that occur in nature persist. 
Many variants are wiped out in competition with the original 
types. Under cultivation man preserves any new forms that please 
him; it is partly by such selection and the careful prevention of 
competition with the wild types that we have obtained many of 
our prettiest flowers. 

For example, let us take the race of Shirley poppies. The 
Shirley poppy has 
been derived from 
the cornfield poppy 
with scarlet flowers. 
In 1880 the then sec-_ 
retary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society _ 
saw, in his garden at 
Shirley, one flower 
with a white edge 
among a large popu- 
lation of ordinary 
poppies. He kept the 
seeds of this flower, 
and grew them on 
without risk of con- 
tamination by the 
wild form. In a few 
generations _ other 
colours arose, so 
there is now a wide 
range in this delight- 
ful race. It. was 
fortunate that the 
original spontaneous 
change occurred in 
the garden of some- 
one who was alive to 


Shirley poppy 
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its fears Shirley poppies haves now. been grown extensively for 


more than fifty years, and we have found that ey never revert to 
the wild type. 


~ 


Hybrids and their Offspring 
Gardeners, like mankind in general, are. always hankering after 


something new and beautiful. This commendable zeal has always played: 


an important part in the development of ornamental plants. But the 
early garden enthusiasts were trying to improve such flowers as roses, 
tulips and auriculas long before the nature of sex in plants was under- 
stood. It was. not until about the beginning of the eighteenth century 
that botanists described this accurately. Consequently hybridisation was 
not one of the techniques used by the early flower fanciers. They had to 
rely on spontaneous changes in plants brought in from the wild, or 
perhaps occasionally on chance cross-pollinations.in the plants being 
cultivated. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate this by referring to the early history of 
the garden auricula. An interesting account of this plant has recently 

peared in a book by the late Sir Rowland Biffen, a well-known plant 
Greeder who devoted much of his leisure to producing new kinds of 
auriculas. We have reason to believe that the auricula originally ap- 


peared through a natural process of hybridisation between two Alpine 


species of primula, one with rosy carmine flowers and grass-green 
leaves, and the other with yellow flowers and leaves usually covered 
with a fine white meal or powder. The natural hybrid, an attractive 
plant, is more or less intermediate between the parents, and is fertile. 


Towards the end of the sixteenth century this hybrid and its offspring — 
- were being grown in gardens in Vienna, and, as.is often the way with 


hybrids, gave rise to different types in the course of time. These auri- 
culas, as they were subsequently called, were distributed to gardens in 
England and elsewhere. They were the.source of all the innumerable 
forms of this plant now existing. By about 1650 a large number of 
varieties, with a wide range of colours, were being cultivated. Doubtless 
most of them did not breed true when grown’from seed, but specially 
attractive forms could be preserved by taking offsets from the root- 
stock. About a hundred years later two other extraordinary changes 
occurred spontaneously in some of these auriculas. Their flowers pro- 
duced the powdery-white meal in the centre, and also a green border, 
sometimes with a grey margin. These plants, which are of outstanding 
beauty, are now. known as edged auriculas, and are unique among 
flowers. During the early part of the nineteenth century the cultivation 
of auriculas became extremely popular, especially in Lancashire, York- 
shire, and around London, and particularly among working men. The 
plant was hardy, easy to propagate and to grow in pots or the border, 
so that a wide range could be included in a small space. »Furthermore, 
anyone raising auriculas from seed might be lucky in finding a plant 


of exceptional beauty. In the North of England at that time almost _ 


every town and village had its annual auricula show. Nowadays auricula 
fanciers are still producing new varieties, often with the aid of hybridisa- 
tion, and it is a revelation to visit one of the shows of the National 
Auricula and Primula Society and see the wide range of beautiful oe 


_ in this essentially man-made flower. 


History of the ‘Tulip 

Tulips are another kind of flower that man “has developed greatly. 
We know little about the precise origin of the various kinds of garden 
tulips. They certainly come from the wild species that occur in Central 
Asia, Persia, Asia Minor and Greece. And we know that tulips had 
been grown in Turkish gardens for at least two hundred years before 
bulbs or seeds were sent from there to Vienna in 1554. From Vienna, 
tulips wére introduced into western Europe, especially England and 
Holland. New varieties arose spontaneously, perhaps because of the 


hybrid nature of the original types. In Holland an absolute craze for 
the production of new kinds developed in the seventeenth century—the * 


craze so well described in Dumas’ story, The Black Tulip. Fabulous 
prices were paid for new varieties, and. eventually speculation became 
so rife that the Government had to step in and end it. The craze then 
died down, but Holland continued to produce new kinds of tulips, as 
it still does. During the long cultivation of this plant, races such as 
the Parrot and Darwin tulips have arisen, which in some respects differ 
greatly from the wild species. 

What about our modern roses? There are numerous kinds of wild 


rose, with a wide colour range. They have single flowers and most of 
them bloom only for a short time in early summer. In contrast, many. 


garden roses are double and flower for a long pense But even wild 


out in the struggle for existence. In_ the same way, modern varieties of 


- fulness as cut flowers, and ease of cultivation, some gardeners, inching g 
myself, prefer the wild species. I make one exception in that I include — 


“roses often Sait to become partly doivble—that often Fn in flo 


with numerous stamens. And doubleness is one of the features which — 
man has emphasised in roses. Cultivated roses have a long history. They : 
were grown in the gardens of the Greeks, Romans and Persians, but — 
we do not know the exact origin of these ancient types or of other — 
old-fashioned roses. From early in the nineteenth century, however, we 
can follow the development of the rose with precision. At about that 
time double forms of the tea rose, with sweetly scented pink or yellow’ - 
flowers, were introduced into England from gardens in western China, 
where this species is also wild. The tea rose and also the China rose, 
introduced about the same time, have the remarkable property of 
blooming throughout the summer and early autumn, one of the most : 
valuable characteristics of many modern roses. The tea roses were 
hybridised amongst themselves and also with the ‘China rose. In this 
way new varieties appeared, but they were all somewhat tender. Even 
more striking results came from crossing the tea roses with hardy 
garden roses; thereby we got the race known as hybrid tea roses, now 
probably the most popular of all. In the present century still other 
kinds of garden roses have been created, again by hybridisation between 
diverse types. Owing to their hybrid nature, some modern roses 
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do not set. seed, but where seeds do occur the rose breeder has 


always the exciting chance of finding an outstanding variety among his 
seedlings, altogether apart from additional crossings. I can look back 
over a period of fifty years, and I have no doubt that, from the stand- 
point of beauty of form, range of colour, and hardiness, our garden 


_ roses have been much improved. People sometimes say that modern 


roses are less fragtant than the old types. This is only partly true, for. 
some of the most popular varieties are deliciously scented. Still, rose’ 
breeders are now taking notice of the-complaint, and we can expect | 
many more fragrant kinds in future. Garden roses are chiefly budded — 


_or grafted on to stocks of wild roses; this is because they do not breed 


true from seed, and because the coer system is s often hig if they ar 
Erorapeted from cuttings. 


New Techniques 

‘ The story just outlined can be paralleled with other ornament-plants : 
for example, antirrhinums, begonias, chrysanthemums, dahlias, many 
irises and gladioli, some rhododendrons, and many orchids grown in 
hothouses. Man has taken advantage of the inherent variability of 


wild plants, which seems to become more pronounced under cultivation, 


In comparatively recent years he has also used deliberate hybridisation’ 
as another means of obtaining new kinds of flowers. Even now, further , 
techniques are coming into play. Various kinds of radiation, for example, 
X-rays, induce changes,in plants. ‘Treatment by certain drugs sometimes. 
produces bigger flowers, although it is a matter of opinion whether this’ 
enhances beauty. Such techniques, however, must be left to experts. . 
In creating all these new kinds of flowers, have we made any which, 
could flourish in nature if they escaped from gardens? On the. whole, ~ 7 
I think this is most unlikely. Man’s creation is, in fact, a limited one. 
I know of only one or perhaps two instances, where a new plant pro-. 
duced in cultivation, has persisted in nature. In northern Italy certain - 
tulips occur genuinely wild, which are believed to have descended from * 
cultivated forms. “Under cultivation man excludes new flowers from — 
the stress of competition, but in the wild rhey would probably be od : 


such economic plants as wheat and maize would not maintain them- 
selves in a wild state, but here man has been selecting these food plants 
and protecting them from competition for thousands instead of hun- 
dreds of years. Let us consider what would happen to a wheat field in 
this country if left entirely to itself. The grain would fall to the-ground — 
and germinate. Soon, grasses and weeds would compete with the wheat 
plants of succeeding generations, and these would diminish in number. — 
Then bushes would begin to appear, and eventually the wheat field 
would: become a woodland. This experiment has actually been carried — 
out at the Rothamsted Agricultural Experimental_Station: there one _ 
can now see a dense wood on the site of what was once a foursene, i 


field of wheat. 


Lastly, notwithstanding all. the great merits = the new kinds of. a 
ornamental plants produced by man, especially in range of colour, use- 


modern hybrid roses in my garden. Unfortunately many of the wild, — 
sel with attractive flowers are Race or difficult ‘to come by, — 
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_ the*corner, with the old canvas hold-all and the litter of papers. 


Not even a pleasant—let alone a noble—spectacle; but still a man, 


“ae not without thoughts and wonder, compassion, joy, dreams. I am 
_ reading an American periodical. It is not my favourite periodical by any 


but"I frequently take it on a train just as some people take 


kinds of pills for journeys by sea and air. It is a periodical that 
has an impressive air of certainty and makes you feel that you are being 
. taken behind the scenes and put in possession of all the essential facts 
of anysituation; and this works perfectly so long as you happen to 
F know nothing yourself of the subject they are dealing with. 
4 yt we i F j det f ae Tae ‘ 
_ An American View s 
_ J look for tke’column about Great Britain, to see what it says about 
our Festival. And this is what it says, after mentioning the original 
Great Exhibition of 1851: ‘Last week, a fateful century later, Britain 
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her riches were dwindling; her military and commercial power, like the - 


steam that drove her once-commanding machines, had been fearsomely 
_ diminished. Her sense of high adventure was no more. Yet in the 
_ Festival of Britain she was, in the words of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, “determined to be joyful for a season” ’. , 
Putting this copy of the American periodical aside and filling a pipe 
-*-incidentally. with tobacco that cost me twelve times as much as it 
_ did when I first started smoking—I reflect that the subject of our 
_ Festival might have been introduced to American readers in a happier 
and perhaps friendlier fashion than this. Relatively we are poorer and 
ge weaker as a nation than we were in 1851, but also relatively we are 
much healthier and saner than ‘we were then, and indeed there are times 
_ when I feel now that among the great powers, we are the only people 
who can be considered right in the head. But that, no doubt, is national 
prejudice. But I don’t like that statement about our sense of high 
adventure being no more. We don’t do too badly. I cannot see that we 
behave with excessive timidity. When our men, like those of the 
Gloucester Regiment, are called upon to face dreadful odds, they acquit 
themselves in the old fashion. Although—all relatively again—danger- 
ously situated in this lunatic world, we are refreshingly free from 
hysteria. We tax and deny ourselves to even things up at home and to 
_ keep our promises abroad. I may be prejudiced, but it seems to me 
that spending hard-earned money developing ‘backward countries is a 
higher adventure than selling the natives bad gin and machine-gunning 
them if they took offence.'And indeed, in my narrow insular fashion, I 
think the Festival of Britain itself, with all its ramifications and risks, 
something of a high adventure at such a time. It demanded faith, 
courage, ‘optimism, all of which are as valuable on one side of the 
_ Atlantic as they are on the other. For the love of Pete, brother, don’t 
sneer at us for years for being so drab, and then merely shrug your 
_ shoulders when we try hard to be less drab. Be pleased—be encouraging, 
about something we do. ~— Feat tes 
" So as the train rushes past the astonishing miracle of the blossom— 
for how the apple and pear trees, the cherry and the almond conjure 
this lovely stuff out of such weather baffles me—I dip into my canvas 


~~ 


hold-all and pull out some rather formidable documents. They are in 


fact catalogues of activities all over the country that help to celebrate 


our Festival. The lists run to scores and scores of pages in small type. — 


Before examining them—and, between ourselves, I am always glad to 
put off examining lists of this kind—I find myself entertaining a large 
‘confused vision of all the local activities behind these activities; the 
setting up of committees, the postcards and telephone messages, the 
=a power and glory of chairmanship, the disappointments and jealousies, 
the thankful delegation of definite tasks to sub-committees, the bold 
proposals, the timid suggestions, the idiotic ideas (‘ Why doesn’t old 
Major Bloggs keep his mouth shut? ’), the whole vast confusion out of 
which these lists finally appeared. Much of it, no doubt, was parochial, 
- pettifogging, absurd, grotesque. Yet it was inspired by a sense of public 
ice and national well-being; and it is when we are no longer capable 
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7 AM in the train and am in fact the heavy, grumpy-looking mian in ‘ 


opened another Exhibition. Britain’s greatness had become constricted; 


of High | Adventure | 
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of such efforts, but are merely a sullen-headed mass or a mob of 


grasping. individualists that—to repl¥ to our reporter again—our ‘real ~ 


greatness will be sadly restricted and our real riches will be dwindling. 
Now for the lists of Festival activities, or at least a glance at them 
here and there. We are told, right off, that international conferences 


and congresses are being held on a large scale. A European Brewery 


Congress at Brighton, for example, suggests the right subject at the 
right place, and would be instantly preferred by me to the International 
Beekeeping Congress at Leamington or the Margate International 
Conference on Environmental Hygiene which is fairly heavy going for 
Margate. The exhibitions are so numerous, so varied, that I can’t begin 
to deal justly with them. Everything is being exhibited from canaries in 


Norwich, and caged pets ‘ including fish’ in Pontypool, to a seven- 
teenth-century coffee house at Lloyd’s and (Sherlock Holmes™ in ~ 


Marylebone. . 

Let us look at the general activities, picking out a plum here and 
there. At Guiseley, an old friend of mine, they are building Darby and 
Joan bungalows. At Belper they are converting—or perhaps by this 
time they have converted—a disused refuse tip into a garden of rest; 
and in this statement I like the term ‘ disused’. At Boston, in Lincoln- 
shire, they have planned a special programme for American visitors; but, 


not being American visitors, we are not told what that programme is— 


perhaps we are merely going to be whistled at. Bridgwater and many 
other plaees are erecting signs with coats-of-arms at town entrances—a 
capital notion. Comic cricket matches and dog shows are ten a penny 
in these lists. : 
- In Burford there is dancing in the streets. At Loughton in Essex there 
is to be an International Children’s Camp for over 2,500 youngsters 
from all over western Europe, and to this scheme we must give high 
marks. The provision of litter bins at Abinger is sensible, but perhaps 
not very festive. The same may be said of what are called “ the tidying- 
up schemes’ in Cosby parish, the sewerage scheme at Hartlebury, 
clearing the village pond at Havercroft, and a display stand of rodent 


control at Adlington, unless, of course, the Pied Piper himself may be 


seen and heard in the stand. 

Anything may happen at a Festival, and perhaps it is dangerous for 
the Sheriff of Nottingham to hold an open tournament for his Golden 
Arrow, for this may be the signal for certain green-clad archers to 
emerge from Sherwood Forest. At Liskeard they are crowning a 
Temperance Queen, which suggests a rather cautious festivity. The 
unexpected is with us here, for what are they doing at Market 
Harborough? Something horsey and foxy you would imagine, but you 
would be wrong, for they are holding a rally of barges and boats from 
all over the country on the canal there—and a very good idea too. 

There are some nice mixtures, quite unpredictable in their ingredients, 
and I think my favourites are at Swinton and Pendlebury where they are 
running a human chess game and a display of tropical fish; and at 
Glastonbury, where they are playing a comic football match and 


‘replanting Joseph of Arimathea’s Holy Thorn. So we may run into 


anything anywhere, including Druids at Stonehenge. In point of fact, I 
was invited to participate in this ceremony, but had to refuse for many 
good reasons, of which the least was that I shrink a little from hob- 
nobbing with Druids at Stonehenge from midnight to dawn, when I 
am seldom at my best. 


Terrific Goings-on at Dunster 

_If I had to award a prize for terrific goings-on to a smallish place, 
my choice, I think, would be Dunster Parish, which from June 13 to 17 
will have medieval booths, hucksters, jugglers, beggars, men in stocks, 
monks chanting round the church and priory gardens, minstrels, a band 
of recorders, three teams of archers, five morality plays, spinning and 
weaving, wool brought in on pack horses and spun on site, the hobby 
horse; morri. and country dancing, exhibitions of local antiques and 
handicrafts, sports and teas for children, and a firework display. I call 
this prodigal. And somebody might write a film about such a village 


‘ 
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Middle Ages. 
It is rather difficult to decide between the larger vikces which are 
: called in the catalogue: ‘ Official Festival Centres’, but I think my vote 
would go to Liverpool, which comes into action towards the end of July 
Bory ch with a Festival of the Arts and four or five’ exhibitions, regattas and 
aS sporting events, open-air shows for children, impressive civic decoration 
= of the city with flowers, and, to crown all, a series of processions with 
pee a cast of 10,000, three spectacular river events with demonstrations by 
vee the Royal Navy and Merchant Navy, followed—and here I quote their 
‘Cad own sublime words—‘ By firework’ displays fired from train of, barges, 
on scale never before attémpted in Britain’. Bravo, okt wits The. 
quality of Mersey is not strained. 

Trying to sum up, one of my lists says in its official style: ‘ The 
_.__._ number and scale of permanent improvements have been severely limited _ 
by restrictions on capital investment-and by shortages of materials and 
labour, but a very large number of modest or token schemes have been 
attempted’. In other words, a lot of places have tried to clean and 
brighten themselves up, as best they could, to celebrate the Festival 
and, we hope, to keep clean and brighter, if only in memory of it. And 
’ not before time, too, especially in our larger industrial-towns, which so 
often are so gloomy and.inhospitable that even a visitor who has to do— 
business with them, and hopes to make a bit out of them, hurries away” 

as soon as he can, 
_|. Many-of our provincial cities give you the impression when you first 
hit in them that their best-loved citizen is lying in state and that the 


Chance: Encounters aie | 
By ALISTAIR COOKE ~ ee eae - 


pe EFORE I left to go off on a trip around this continent an 
r ‘old, old friend turned up in New York. He is a metallurgist, 
Ber: from Cambridge—I hope you won't mind if I say from 
eS Cambridge, England, since the single word “ Cambridge’ here 


lives—Harvard. — 


. Thad not seen him in sixteen or seventeen years. Back in those days 


ae my own interest in metals was not exactly raging, but this man had 
ie been in the downy days of our youth the treasurer of a college dramatic 
society I had something to do with. He is still the treasurer. You might 
4 » think that that is a very slender thread to hold a friendship by. But 
we _ having become a reporter since I last saw him, I had come to be 
interested in Tots of things that would have bored me stiff twenty years 
i ago. It is one of the rewards of a reporter’s life that he is always meeting 
= people who are experts in fascinating things he never knew existed. 
I have become, down the years, interested in metals, especially light 
“Si metals. And so at our first reunion in seventeen years, we had the odd 
4 and refreshing experience of two old friends talking about none of 
_ the things that brought us together, and talking madly about the only 
7 _thing that in the interests of friendship was always politely ignored. 


I was delighted to see that this joint interest in metals, expert and 
_ professional on his side, amateur and anecdotal on mine, served to 
prime the pump of our friendship, so that later we could without self- 


a (shall we say?) middle-aged, the business of checking on the private 
_ histories of men and women who, when I last saw them, were golden 
~ lads and girls. Then we parted, he to go off on a round of factories— 
alee Buffalo, Toledo—looking for English equivalents of his speciality; I to 
take a train south and look for no equivalents. It is necessary for 
; reporters to. do this everywhere, lest they get too confident about the 
J nation and the people they are reporting. It is essential in the United 
States because when you live in one place you simply cannot avoid 
thinking of the other parts of the country in terms of what we call 
types. The typical Southerner, the typical Californian, the Pe steel 
worker, New Englander and so on. 
This spring, it turned out, was a good time to go and run again 
into the vast variety of American character and jobs and ways of life. 
Because you may have noticed, whenever relations between Britain and 


raha pacts isin ‘mourning. “We ‘have sapie up t to ‘now some of hex 
~ drabbest, darkest, most depressing cities and towns that ever blackened "i 
the face of this earth. To visit themi is to undergo a trial by the bleakest — 


Bec. ~ that went ppisdieva for the Festival and he decaaed to “stay in the ‘ 


ie would mean Cambridge, Massachusetts, where another great university 


This old friend was making his first visit to tie United States and . 


‘I went aboard a train in Richmond, Virginia, f 


consciousness, and without the feeling of clinging to a reed in an 
ocean of time, get down to the most fascinating privilege of growing _ 


a 


s 


Puritan judges and to be sentenced to several days and nights of gloom, — 
hunger and profound boredom. A hundred years ago, visitors from 
southern and central Europe declared that our industrial towns were like _ 
places in Hell. They are not so bad as that now—American corre- — 
spondents please note—but many of them may be said to be in 
Purgatory. We may not be able for some time to do much with them, — 
because of our necessary restrictions and shortages, but at least in this’ 
Festival year we can make some sort of start. First, I think, we want 
more colour, and paint is now to be had. Next, far more light at night, Pr 
especially, of course, in central squares and main streets, many of which 
still look as if they expected an air raid. And, for my taste (you can 
please yourself), later hours, not so much of this hurrying home and 
shutting everything up before the evening is half over. Why don’t we 
face the fact that we are no longer all Victorian home-bodies, but want 
to get out and about? Which means, among other things, that we - 
urgently need in nearly all our provincial towns some cheerful and 
civilised eating places, where if necessary we can enjoy a proper meal 
and meet our friends, and exchange a few ideas over the dining-table. 
How long do we propose to go on pretending we all live in the country, 
when, in fact, we are mostly an urban people, and so ought.to make the 
best of living in a town? And if the Festival can help us here, then it 
will have done a great thing for us. And if—but the train is stopping; 
and this is where I get out. Good night. 

/ —Home and General Overseas Services 
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America get. tense Saud they are going to be tense for years to come). ts 
each side begins to fall into narrower and more rigid views of what the 
other. country is all about. An American magazine sighed a month ago 
that ‘ All that Englishmen most dislike about America they concentrate 

in one man, General MacArthur: 6,000 propaganda geniuses . . . could 
not sell the English on him. And all that Englishmen most like in 
America they find in Eisenhower. In him they see skill, vigour and 
shrewdness combined with a sensitivity to others’ feelings and a friendly — 
and modest presence’. Only you listening to those words can say if . 
they are true. 2 3 

I think two months ago I would have said that is a good generale 
tion. Now I am not so sure. It is not a reporter’s job to tell you what ~ 
are the correct generalisations. It is to report what he sees, and if it 
does not fit into generalisation, then no harm is done. And the great 
good ‘that you reap from going thousands of miles to discover the typical 
American is that you don’t find him. You simply marvel again at the — 
variety and richness of God’s creatures. So what I am going to do 
here is to tell you briefly about six Americans I met on the road, so 
to speak. The only thing they have in common is that they are 
Americans and that they came my way. But they are all wpical. And . 
I shall leave it to you to write the moral, if any. 

And who were these fascinating creatures? The first I met when 
the trip to’ New 
Orleans. I looked quickly around the car, or iage, to pick out 
somebody who might be fun to talk to. First thing I saw was a clergy- _ 
man. The seat by his side was empty. So I plumped down. He was, I ~ 
should think, in his late thirties or early forties. He had a soft, pale 
face, with steely blue eyes, and many crinkles around them. He wasa __ 


placid, urban type, I figured, and when he spoke, and there was no 


Southern accent, I knew him for a Mid-westerner. I thought to myself, _ 
he runs a church in a fashionable suburb of Cleveland or Philadelphia. — 
Well, he came from Pittsburgh. And he was a priest. I might have 
known that from his collar in reverse, for there are about sixty denomi- 
nations in the United States that dress like you and me. The chances — 


_are that a reverse collar means a priest. This man had been visiting — 


his parents in Pittsburgh, for the first time in eight years. He was going 
back ‘home’, as he said. And where was home? Home was in the 
extreme south of Arizona, in the middle of the desert and the wilderness. aia 
He was a missionary priest on the reservation of the Papago nen 
near ci He lived in an adobe hut, and ministered—as 


He tried to help | hem atike the best of a poor pee ‘But 
eetae the ¢ shared it with them. His pale face came 
fashionable suburb but from always going covered in the | 
sun. The _wrinkles around his eyes also. Before we settled for 
Sate , he reached i in his pocket and took out a little pack. ‘Gum?’ 
The next two were a boy and a girl. A soldier and a girk We stood 
m the ‘hot dry night air, waiting at an Arizona station for the. Sunset 
d-toicome plunging through. Nothing’ but a purple sky, the stars 
_ big as sts a Spanish-type railroad station, with the neon light of a 
pee linking against its tiles: A coloured porter asleep on the stanchions 


BE erning! head. of a soldier. ‘He -was sprawled in utter prostration along 
- fatigue. The'girl held his head and looked calmly at the sky and the 


‘the train- light bristled on the horizon and it came snorting across the 
a desert. and into the station. The, soldier woke up with a‘start, looked 
up a little bag. He touched his cap. * Thank you, ma’am ’, he 
said. With:a small smile, and without rising she said, ‘ You’re welcome, 
soldier ’. He, boarded the train and she sat back to wait for a friend, 
- due ona train coming in the other way. 

__ The fourth American was a big man, sitting aecats me on the way 
up from San Francisco +o Por land, Oregon. He was about six feet five, 


They needed more and more wood for cargo ships. His problem was 


that the great forests of the Cascade Mountains, the last remaining 
stand of forest primeval in America, was beginning to give out. They 
sy could not replant. enough to replacé what they cut down. The ship- 


3 from Portland. He had been talking to shipbuilders in San Francisco. 
ae. 


=~ builders had said they were very short of wood for dunnage—for the 
protective covering they used for cargoes or the inner binding of ship’s 
. bottoms. Usually they use very cheap wood. They hadn’t enough. They 
dared to suggest the great and beautiful monarch of the north-west 
__ forests—the Douglas fir that rises like thousands of cathedrals on 
a mountain sides carpeted with lupins. The lumber man, a businessman 
5 out for a-dollar, after all, and-no sentimentalist about chopping down 
= “great trees, this man leaned over and tapped the fat tips of his fingers, 
and shook his head and groaned. * Douglas fir’, he groaned. ‘ Douglas 

ms «fir for dunnage. No, sir’. =~ 
. The fifth man was a Chicago meat-packer. A prosperous Chicago 
E Be _meat-packer. I’m sure you know the type. Well, this man was typical 
5 in his queer way of many a prosperous mid-western businessman. His 
# grandfather was an Irish immigrant who came to work on the railroads. 
His father had slaughtered cattle: He. packed it. He was now about 
sixty. Ar the age of forty-five, after a heavy; competitive day, he said 
to himself, ‘ got to have an afternoon off’. He went out and by chance 
went into the Art Institute in Chicago, which » by expert consent, houses 
the finest collection there is.of French impressionist painting. The meat- 
ae packer came out in a weird and utterly novel glow. He had discovered 
with a rising excitement that he liked pictures. He ’phoned the univer- 


a _ sity. “Who've you got there’, he asked, ‘who can teach me about art’. 


- What sort of art, they asked, ‘fine art, archeology, frescoes .. . ? ‘ Fine 


_. lecturer to teach him about painting. He travelled to every museum and 
private collection in the United States. He went to Europe and left no 
- _ gallery unseen. He talked to painters, ‘to paint- and brush-makers, to 
ar artists great and small. Today in his Chicago home, he has the most 
exquisitely chosen and lit collection of the minor works of great French- 


men. The late great Bernhard Berenson said that nobody alive has a — 


a finer flair for disputed French moderns than this same hale, sixty-year- 
By old and still unretired Chicago meat-packer. - 

ia ie) The last American—and I put him last because it would be impos- 
as ‘sible to talk about anybody else after him—was: a tattooist in San 


ae "Menjou moustache, and his arms’ writhing with snakes and cooch 
ys dancers and snorting battleships. He was completely convinced that 
. Fh was finer barometer of the American mood and economy than 
. ing. In the old days, he said, the sailors came in for their girl’s 
d please trace Mary on my left arm’. Now, he says, ‘it’s 
ays mother’. I asked him pet: was the weirdest assign- 


‘truck. And on a bench a girl sitting upright, and in her lap the, 
a _ the bench, one knee falling over, the rest of him prone and helpless with 
* D eitine:, neon. I was touched by this symbol of young love. And then’ 


, wildly at the girl a moment, fixed his cap on his head and got up. Hes 


_ with a weathered face, and fingers. fat as baseball bats. He was gloomy . 
____ about something. He turned out to be a lumber man, a big lumber‘man, 


Rs art, rough art—any art’, he said. In time he employed a “university : 


wer =. Diego, California. A little mousy man with a bow tie, an Adolphe _ 


man ‘said to come sand tattoo 2. yore sister: Tt was two a.m, and h 
complained and hummed and cha’d a while. Then he thought ‘ the heck 


with it? and quoted an outrageous price. ‘ It'll be 300 dollars ’, he said, — ee 


“and my cab faré’. ‘Fine’, said the voice at the other end. So he 


jumped into a taxi and drove 120 miles to a dark house ina field. An 


agitated brother appeared. His young sister was going to have an opera- 
tion next day, and she had to be tattooed. ‘ Why?’ our man wondered. 
‘ Because she’s scared’, said the man. It was an operation on her back, 
which had a deep suntan ending in a sharp V where her evening dresses 

~and -swimming suit began. So our man took out his needles and his dyes © 
and under one naked electric bulb he went to work. He did what the 
girl asked: a little memorandum to next morning’s surgeon. He tattooed | 
a little sentence well below her shoulder blade: ‘No scars please above 


: 


the tan line Home Service. 


ils 
~ To-night West wind: the riderless waves a 
Bring to the stones your voice from the silent 


“A Wreath for Alun Lewis 


the sea 
land, 


Press this message that breaks, that dissolves into sted: é 


Spindrift, caster of lives, cry that to be 
Is the plummet falling through nature, as sea- 


Here thought finds peace. O spirit, rest and be free. 


-rocks stand 


Accepting change, yet remain a witness to grand. 


Spel of cloudlight, spray, whirled water and 


scree, 


I mourn, on the edge of your world, the loss to our sailing 
Of your wrists and honest eyes. Your skilful words ; 
Were needed now, for you knew men’s strength and failing, — 


Their death by storm who could manage intri 


cate cords; 


And you knew their speech, no wave of silence affords . 


_ That lacks your picture in time of griefs unav 


2 
I climb the cliff and I feel my foot on the stai 


ailing. 


r 


That leads to music locked in an unknown grave. 


I stoop and hear, between a wave and.a wave: 


© Care this moment for one who has cast off care’ 


Never shall death divide them, not by a hair, 


Man’s shade and the light of his resurrected love, 
And those joined hands that could make the mountains move 
Are raised by a phanimet’s:tall; by the measure of prayer. 


Nothing of man shall pass if his pulse has found 

Through grief, through love, a plummet falling to rock, 
Itself twice born. Waves’ thundering, empty shock 

Beating on sand proclaims, while the rocks resound :. 

Death himself must deliver the souls he bound 

Unchanged and true, though the winds and the waters mock. 


’ 3, <a 
Here, as I walk the cliff’s edge at the close of 


day, 


_ [see vast clouds assembling, white as the moon, 
A column of cloud-shapes solemnly moving, soon 
Encamped in darkness, high as huge Himalay. 


Eastward moving they pass, but the mountains stay. 


Rock and waterfall wait, and King Arthur’s Stone 
Pulls faint, mimicking plovers with rending moan 
Whose crippled wings tear darkness, close to the bay. 


True as a needle-rock, you knew to divide 


Remiorseless wind, ‘ah landscape of undrawn swords, 
Straining rocks, and the stalling white sea-birds! 


The anarchic waters rising against their guards. 
Shades on the sea, your pity plumbed their rewards, 
For every wave has a voice not the voice of the tide. 


/ 
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Foot! os wamcie May 16 


—.. Mr. Acheson says that the United States has 
‘urged Britain and Persia to use modera- 
* tion in the dispute over the Anglo-Iranian 

? Oil Company 


The Lord Privy Seal makes statement in 
Washington about Britain’s determination , 
to carry out defence programme == . 


- 


Communists launch attack on eastern front 
in Korea 


- Thursday, May 17 


“Communist spring offensive in Korea 
extends to all fronts . A 


Political Committee of United Nations en- 
dorses proposed embargo on exports of 
strategic materials to.China 


President Truman says the United States 
defence programme must come before 
ms _ everything else 


On May 18 the United Nations General Assembly approved a proposal to ban the shipment of wat shire Regim 

materials to China.This photograph was taken during the voting and shows, left to right, Professor received: the 

Rodriguez Fabregat (Uruguay); Mr. Ernest Gross (United States) and Sir Gladwyn Jebb (Great decoration av 

Britain). Mr. Jacob) Malik, the Soviet delegate (extreme right), together with. the delegates of i 
the five countries in the Soviet bloc, refused to take part in the voting 


‘Friday, May 18 


aed Nations troops in Rares withdraw 
in face of heavy Communist pressure 


British-owned freighter carrying rubber to 
i 4 China stopped by British destroyer 


. Committee of inquiry. publishes Sipick on 
recent London dock strikes 


% _. Saturday, May 19 


British reply to Persian Note on nationalisa- 
As tion of oil industry delivered in Teheran 


Nie Mr. Strachey defends policy of restraint 
towards China 


4 Mr. Morrison “meets Bederat Gites Chan- 
ee cellor 


Pe: : Sunday, May 20 


/ 


The Persian Government refuses to accept 
Ae _ arbitration in oil dispute ~ 


Ecclesbourne glen and cliffs, whicH are inclu 
public of 215 acres of cliff land at Hastings, 
Princess Elizabeth, who visited Hastings durin 
Sussex, received the deeds of the land on t 


Heavy fighting continues in Korea 


“— French political parties ’ prepare for General 
Election 


» Monday, May 21 


z za E y 

Communist troops withdraw in several 

sectors in Korea after suffering heavy. 
losses 


. 


Ry + Mr. Moanrisen makes statement on British 
relations with Germany 


Princess Elizabeth, Colonel of the Grenadier Guards: mspecting the ~ 
3rd Battalion at Chelsea Barracks on May 16. With her is Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. F. Winnington, the commanding officer. After the 
inspection. Her Roval Highness - took the salute at a /March-past of | 
. the battalion 


Shipments of meat arrive from Argentina 
‘ under new trade agreement 


a Tuesday, May 22 
ers Chiefs of Staff attend Cabinet meeting 


« 


M. ; ; ‘ Right: a. 7. Mozwram photographed -dur ing his smgles mach’ against ‘ 
ee ‘Lord Privy Seal returns from Washington B. Destremau whom he beat on Saturday in the second round of 
ee poss the Davis Cup tie at Wimbledon between Great. Britain and France. _ 


_. White Paper on farm prices published England won the round and will next ‘play. Sweden in June 


— 
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ast week of the ceremony in Korea on 
s of the Ist Battalion, "The Gloucester- 

nc 170th Independent Mortar Battery 

Wd -wnit citation (the highest American 

units) for their heroic stand when the 

main shock of the communist offensive 
last month 


gift to the 
In May 18 
day tour of 
the public 


LISTENER 


RY 


Sield-Marshal Lord Birdwood of.<Anzac, who 
died on May 17 at the age of 85, the oldest 
Field-Marshal in the Army. In 1915 he com- 
manded the Australian and New Zealand Army 
Corps at Gallipoli and later directed the evacua- 
tion of the entire Dardanelles Army. In 1918 
he. was appointed to the command of the Fifth 
Army.. He. was. Commander-in-Chief in India 
from 1925=to 1930 


bee 


-geaacne oa ene tabi on eesti 


pce. Sogn 


Mr. Herbert Morrison visited the Federal German Republic last week- 
end. He is seen with Dr. Adenauer, the Chancellor, on arrival at Wahn 
airport, near Cologne, on May 18 


The Chapter House of Westminster Abbey which was damaged in the 
war and has now been repaired, was reopened to the public on May 17. 
The photograph shows some of the windows which have been reglazed 
to a new design, and part of the original thirteenth-century tiled floor 


Left: “Mr. W. S. Gifford, the American Ambassador, unveiling a 
memorial to the Virginia Settlers at East India Dock, Blackwall, London, 
on May 18, near the spot from which they sailed in 1606 


short, what is wrong with the reflection is merely this: 


[WONDER if you have ever heard a cies of your own. 


erdinary talking voice played back to you? You discover you had 
just no idea what your own voice really sounds like. I used to 
imagine I had rather a nice voice: 


believe that’s what I really sounded like to other people. 


Disturbing Reflections 


It can be pretty unnerving to catch eat aE yourself in a mirror, 
too. (I expect that has happened to you at any rate.) When you go to 


your morning looking-glass to shave or brush your hair, that’s different; 


unconsciously you. put on your nicest expression before you lift your 
eyes to look: and there it is, smiling so nicely back at you, and all 


~ in a frame like a real picture (not at all the face I take down with me 
_ ‘te the breakfast-table, I expect: 
- you get caught unexpectedly by a mirror_in a public place. I see this 


but I forget that.) No: I mean, when 


horrible-looking stranger walking towards me; I feel as Jekyll would 


have felt if he had suddenly come face to face with Hyde, and—it’s me! 


But it’s a queer. thing about these reflections: often it’s only you 


_ yourself who think it so horrible. You think you are looking at a Mr. 


Hyde: yet other people, who must see the same outward appearance, 
don’t seem revolted by it: they may actually seem quite to like 
you; even to think you are wonderful, and fall in love with you! In 
not that it is 
really exceptionally ugly and villainous, but just that it does not tally 
with the quite impossible notion of what I look like | that I myself 
believe'in.  - . 

Now, one of the great, broad, sweeping statements that our teachers 
commonly make about art is that it holds a mirror up to nature. This 
is a notion about art—including literature, of course—which is very 
widely accepted. Literature is assumed to be a reflection of life. Well, 
if it is, why on earth do we take for granted that Life is going to like it? 
My dear friends, there isn’t a hope. One of the greatest of modern 
playwrights was J. M. Synge, the Irishman. He mirrored the Irish. 
He did it so ’successfully that almost overnight the world’s conception 
of the Irish national character changed. Before, the Irish peasant was 
thought of as a thieving, brutish, irresponsible figure of fun—a Caliban, 


hardly to be distinguished from his own pigs. But by the end of Synge’s — 


short life the Irish peasant was looked on as a kind of natural genius, 
from whose lips the purest poetry poured in an everlasting cascade. 
Synge did more than almost any other man to win the respect and 
admiration of the world for the common Irish. But what did the 
common Irish think of. Synge? When his greatest work, ‘ The Playboy 
of the Western World’, was put on at the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, 
the audience yelled and booed and rioted night after night for the 
whole of the first week. 


What about us Welshmen? If there’s a play or a book or a film ; 
_ supposed to depict us we flock to it in. hundreds: 
‘come, shaking our heads at each other: ‘ Terrible! Terrible! * Honestly, 


and then out we 


have vou ever heard a Welshman have a good word for anything ever 


_ written for outside-consumption about modern Wales? Caradoc Evans? 
_ We chased him out of the country. Dylan Thomas? The fame of his 


poetry is world-wide, and he is a prince among story-tellers; there are 
people in far, benighted countries who only know about Wales that 
she has produced Dylan; but have we accorded him-even the most 
minor national bardic honours? No fear. That prose book of his, 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog, re-living his life as a boy i in 
Swansea, Gower, Llanstephan— Terrible! Terrible! ’ (My word, it is 
good!) 

What is the Welshman who takes to his pen to do, then? Write about — 
the English? Or the Red Indians? Set his scene in Timbuctooting? If 
he does, we call him a renegade, not worthy of the name of Welshman. 
Write about his neighbours as he sees them, then (or even as he would — 


ike to see them)? ‘ Terrible,.Mrs. Gadwaladr, terrible! ’ Write about 
his neighbours as they see themselves? You know the kind of hand-— 


aN Wales through the Looking-Glass 
; Gey By en a HUGHES SRE eM: ya ae a 
soft, and expressive, and lively _ 


and all that. This dull, croaking drone, like some poor broken old 
preacher with insomnia trying to preach himself-to sleep! I couldn’t 


F . andiz 


tinted Sethe eats of herself, tases all bare ghonldesics our’ ae a 

foam of pink tulle, a girl likes to send to her young man’s aunt. in 

Canada, who there’s no fear will ever meet her in the goose-flesh..... 
Suppose a fairy did grant to every one of us the gift of. soateiaip ities 


exactly whatever he, wanted to look like. Nor™ only you—you’d make 


yourself look very distinguished and interesting, I’ve né doubt—but 


me, and the rest of the vain, silly fellows. The postmistress, now—what 
would she look like if she could have her own face made to order just Pe 


as she wanted? Or the Minister? Or even your own Mother, if she was 
free to alter that face you know every line of? What a dull world it 


would be to walk about in! A lot of tailor’s dummies: not a single * 


face worth looking.at twice! And’ so ioo, that ideal book (or play, or 


-film) someone someday will.ma*e abou: Wales—the one all W, 
will approve of, that fabulous book! No.one- will be able to read it. 


Shall I tell you why? Because anyore — tries will pers into a beautiful, — 


peaceful, deep, deep, sleep. 


But Wales in the looking-glass, the aebcelioa: even (shia isn’t quite ~ 


the same thing as Wales ‘hrouzh the ‘oaking-glass. When Alice 


wondered what the Looking-glass- world was like, and climbed on to ~ 


the mantelshelf and stepped through the looking-glass.to find out, she 
very soon passed beyond mere reflections of the room she had left 
behind her. Instead she found herself in a fantastic dream-world : 
involved in a game of living chess: where everything, even Alice 


herself, only existed as part of the Red King’s dream. And even the 
Red King, it turns out, was somehow only Alice’s ordinary kitten. 


«To my mind that is much more the sort of mirror art holds up to 


Life? not the plain, reflecting kind, but the kind you step through into 


a world of creative genius: A Red King’s dream, a marriage feast of 
Reason and Unreason at which you are a pretty dizzy wedding-guest. 
For it is a mirror which chooses, apparently at random, what it will 
reflect: which recombines images in new patterns—kittens into kings— 


_ with new meanings foreign to logic and verisimilitude alike. 
It is not often, believe me, that a writer’s real principal purpose is — 


consciously to make his nation sit for her photograph—with or without 
pink tulle. He is not all that excited by mere reflections: it is what 
goes on through the, looking-glass which interests him. Of course, 


reflections play their part in it; he is bound to start off with the familiar, 
the room facing the mirror. The Red King himself would not have _ 


come into being if Alice had not happened to be playing with a real 
_live kitten. But the writer does not stop there, he is soon off and away. 


The Artist’ 3 Contribution is 


One of the most vivid portraits of a nation ever penned i is Chaucer’s 


Prologue to ‘The Canterbury. Tales ’—a conversation-piece of the 


‘medieval English. But do you think that portrait was the be-all and — 


end-all of Chaucer, his ‘Canterbury Tales’? First, there were the 


tales to tell. Second—and perhaps deeper than that—was a burning, — 


God-like desire to create all humanity. Chaucer created English types, 


not so that they should be peculiarly English but so that they should 
be human—the English being the particular pocket of humanity in 


which he lived, which he felt and smelt and saw and heard and knew. — 


No more than that! Or, take Paul Dickson’s and Aneirin Talfan’s little 


Ammanford film, ‘ David’. It’s so. photographically Welsh, that film, — 


that it’s not Welsh ° at all—it’s human. Paul Dickson sets out to be 


entirely Welsh and achieves humanity: Chaucer sets out to be entirely 


human and achieves Englishry. Likewise Dylan: those burning, crystal — 
pictures of his boyhood—they came out Welsh because they went in 


Welsh; they could come out in no other way. - 

Or look at the problem from a totally different point of view. Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Macbeth’. A story about wicked people—and 8 Hie are Bre. 
every one of them! But dove re nl ee 
Sequuat character? Has any Scotsman ever 


at 
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Soetts dts foe t 
_ Partisans of Peace —- Pi 


2 i Sir,—As a partisan of peace I want to protest 
against the idiotic assumption that such partisan— 


ship is serving some malevolent aim of Russia. 
= eta the! opinion of Donald McLachlan there 
, apparently can be no such thing as a genuine 


te desire for peace ‘in the sease that free men 
understand those words” (what a qualification !), 
but that this movement is bogus, being fostered 
by Russia. To what end is sch drivel pro- 
_ claimed? The argument can so easily be 
~~ reversed: If Mr. McLachlan is azaitst the parti- 
~ sans who or what is he serving? I should besan 

ass to claim that he was ministering to the a'ms 
of American foreign policy afid plumping for war 
‘without realising it. The 800,000,000 already 


‘a 


appealing for peace are not to be dismigsed as. 


dupes because they reject the benefits of civili- 


sation now being conferred on Koreans, Malay-— 


ans, and Indonesians, who have no right even 
to call their soil their own. Had the western 
__ powers inaugurated a movement for peace they 
__ would certainly have gained as’ great a barrage 


of signatures; including the 115,000,000 from. 


OS gs Russia.~ Wee ; 3 : 
According to Mr. McLachlan Soviet foreign 
policy aims to achieve world domination, and 
 hé leaves it at that; he does not ask himself 
what conceivable advantage that would be to a 

_~ socialist state. On the other hand, bearing in 


mind the United Nations’ Charter prohibiting» 


interference in the internal affairs of other states 
jt might embarrass him to explain the statement 
made by General Marshall to the Senate last 
week that it had taken America eighteen months 
to destroy communism in Greece, and the pro- 


_ tests this week of the Icelanders against the 


establishment of American bombing stations in 
their country.—Yours, etc., ° : 
_-- Dunmow OOS Sage A. E. CopPpaRD 


‘ed 
> 


_ paign directed by the World Peace Council and 
associated with the Stockholm petition _ is 


tion it is surely right 
uld shout for peace. 


we don’t u nd poets a bit better, seeing we are the 
has got so many of them among us. Personally I think _ 
we gave ourselves a good shaking, and started judging the 
of our fellow-Welshmen, whether in Welsh or English, by 
me standards as any other literature. We have got a special 
terest, of course: bur that’s no reason for treating it as a 
amily photograph. Anyway, you know the fable of the dog with a 
ne crossing a river: he dropped the bone to grab for the reflection. 
SI > perhaps give more attention to hanging on to the Welsh . 
national character, the Welsh way of life, and less to criticising its 
eflections? For it’s more in danger now than ever it was, these days 
when our-own native system of self-government through the local 
chapels has virtually broken down and been replaced by the extending 
; the Whitehall Deparuments: when our eisteddfodau and © Home Service 
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cotintry ?). 
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Fs. ~ ‘The’ Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
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- greater danger is that.war should be accepted as 


inevitable which is only one stage removed from 
war itself. Those of us who hope to keep alive 
the will for peace that is the key to its preserva- 
tion are not, as Mr, McLachlan suggests, ‘ good 
haters’. On the contrary, we are well aware that 


hating is the answer to none of the world’s 


problems. In being partisans of peace we serve 
no ideology. But believing as we do, we have 


a moral responsibility *to try to redress the. 


balance of public opinion in the fevered atmo- 
sphere of rearmament.—Yours, etc., ; 
Oxford W. T. RODGERS 


The New Society . 
_ Sir,—If I do not misunderstand Mr. Carr’s 
conception of the process of transition from 


. competition to planned economy may I suggest © 


to him: that it will not be so short and simple? 

Mr. Carr says, ‘ You cannot in these days plan 
for inequality’. Surely you must? Men are born 
very urequal not merely in shape, in size, and 
in colour but also in educability, physical and 
mental. Is not Mr. Carr, underestimating the 
consequent extent to which gradualness is in- 
evitable? Obviously we have had far too much 


of laissez-faire but must not Mr. Carr retain for 


“the present much more of it than he seems to 
reckon? Does not a policy of ‘fair shares for 
all’ require for the present a very great deal of 
freedom of: initiative, though certainly with 
drastic reduction of the present monstrous un- 
_fairness in the division of earnings between the 
_ controllers and the controlled? - 

In the solution of that problem a chief part 
‘is going, I believe, to be played by co-operative 
societies of producers. Along that path Robert 
Owen made a brilliantly successful start but lost 
his way. The results (described in Partnership 
for All) of nearly forty years of experimenting 


. with thé John Lewis Partnership seem to me to 
’ show that the next (and quite feasible) step for 


Mr. Carr is to turn employees into employers 
and employers into (handsomely paid) employees. 
It may sound difficult but forty years after 
Owen’s failure the related problem of making a 
success of the idea of consumer co-operation was 
solved by twenty-eight poor workmen in a tiny 
shop in Toad Lane, Rochdale. : 

A similar development of producer co-opera- 
tion may be at hand. At all events it seems to be 
arising simultaneously in the democratic west 
and out of the Russian oligarchy. In their book 
on Soviet Communism the Webbs devoted several 


over a few thousand acres but over some 250 square miles of our 


_ Why, it now seems we are even to have a so-called ‘ capital’ foisted 
on us! I’m not sure that isn’t likely to prove the biggest danger of the 
lot. There’s nothing like a capital; you know, as a channel for bringing 
outside influences to bear on a country, especially ‘a capital 
strong native tradition behind it. A bit like a ring in a bull’s nose, I _ 
believe, a capital is going to be for us. ‘In unity is strength’ is poppy- 
cock for a country like Wales: we must preserve our disunity, our 
disorganisation, if we hope to continue to survive as a nation. —Welsh © 


“i 


\ 


pages to the great importance of the Russian 
“Incops ’.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.1 J. SPEDAN LEWIS 


Sir,—I was surprised to read in,Mr. E. H. 


Carr’s talk ‘From Competition to Planned py 


Economy” thate it was a ‘Liberal peer’ -who 
coined the phrase ‘ We are all socialists now’. 


I had always known the saying as being attri- — 
buted to Sir William Harcourt, who was never 


a Liberal peer but who, as Chancellor of the 

Exchequer in. 1895, established death duties, 

thus taking one of thé first steps towards the 

characteristically British form of Socialism. 
Yours, etc., 


Sheffield MaArTIN SHEERS 


Present Perplexities 
Sir,—Lord Russell in his talk ‘Present. 


Perplexities’ overlooks the universal element in 
the teaching of the greatest prophets 


vision of Truth and Justice in which Jew and 
Gentile could share. Few theologians would 


accept his sweeping assertions about the Old ~ 


Testament. He also avoids any mention of 
Christ’s own attitude’ to the problem of sin. It 
would not be true to say that He made a gloomy 
obsession with sin the central point of his teach- 
ing. He claimed to give men Life and to give 
it abundantly, and demonstrated that only under 
the aegis of a Power at once Creative and 
Redemptive could the good‘and happy life be 


lived. There is nothing in the world situation 
- today to which this ethic does not apply. It may 


be a difficult ethic to follow, but many more 
will continue to do so than will be moved by 
Lord Russell’s jejune reflections on conduct. 
Yours, etc., 

Bristol * M. .G. TUCKER 
Decline of the Imagination / 

Sir,—I think the reason why Mr. Douglas and 
Mr. Strom disagree with me is because they do 
not mean what I mean by imagination. Mr. 
Douglas holds that imagination is ‘a_ vital 
element in all scientific work’, indispensable, it 
may be assumed, in the process by which the 
scientist arrives at exact knowledge. Imagination 
as I see it (and it was imagination in this sense I 
was discussing) can mever arrive at exact 
knowledge, since it deals with things, and highly 
important things, about which exact knowledge 
does not exist. Mr. Douglas claims nevertheless 


ith no — 


like « 
‘Jeremiah and Isaiah who looked forward to a 


ping or busy 


that his conception of imagination is the usual 
one, and implies that mine is not. Yet it seems to 


' me that anyone would accept ‘the imaginative 


artist’ as a perfectly natural phrase and would 
find ‘the imaginative scientist’ somewhat 
equivocal, 5 : 

To Mr. Strom science is ‘the most perfect 


marriage of the jmaginative and the analytical’ 


attitudes’. But he is obviously concerned, in 
saying this, with science, and imagination only 


as far as it contributes to science. I am con- 


cerned with it. as something with work of its 
own, which science cannot do. Mr. Strom’s 
preoccupation becomes clear when he fears that 
if the imagination is stimulated ‘ wantonly’ it 
may give rise to ‘pseudo-science and bad 
ideology ’. He is apprehensivé that the scientist 
may trust to his imagination; I am concerned 
with the imaginative writer’s growing inability to 
do so. As for bad ideologies, it is bad science and 
bad philosophy, not imagination, that produce 
them.—Yours, etc., we 
Dalkeith » Epwin Muir 
Sir,—Surely the objections of both “Mr. 
W. Douglas and Mr. E. J. Strom to Mr. Muir’s 
idea of imagination have a very restricted and, 
if I may say so, unimaginative relevance. 
Imagination, it seems to me, may be defined 
roughly as a sympathy with life, the visionary 
capacity to relate any experience with ai] ex- 
‘perience—and not just with that part of 
experience which science has recognised and 
been able to tabulate. It is the use of imagina- 


‘tion in relating the objective experience to the. 


whole subjective experience that, has declined; 
but not, indeed, in the relating of objective to 
objective.-—Yours, etc., 


‘London, W.11 -, ADRIAN CAIRNS 


Has the Motorist been ‘Soaked’? 
Sir,—Why do so many motorists (and other 
owners of motor vehicles) fancy that they are 
“over-taxed ’, just because they pay more than 
their proportion of the cost of road main- 
tenance? They forget the other services which 
must be performed before they can drive their 


cars—the lighting, policing, and signalling of. 


the highway carried out by the ratepayer’s repre- 

_sentatives:.Then there are the parking grounds 
assigned to their cars while they do their shop- 
themselves otherwise; more 
important, perhaps, is the privilege of parking 
their cars in, the public streets. 


~ The law, of course, recognises no right of 
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generosity of Michael Joseph Ltd.,; who, moved 


by the P.E.N. campaign, have guaranteed the 


publication of three issues and will make an 
advance on royalties which will enable contribu- 
tors to be paid modestly but not negligibly. 


While it is intended that the anthology should — 
represent all the best kinds of English poetry | 


now being written, ‘one of its chief aims will be 
to give a hearing to new poets who-are finding 
it hard to publish their work. me =: 

New Poems 1951-52 will go to press on 


- September 30 and’ will be drawn from un-~ 
published poems and poems which have appeared ~ 


in’ periodicals during the year ending on that 


‘date: So far as possible we intend to approach 


Poets individually but ask for the hospitality of 


your columns to bring the anthology to the 


notice of any writers who may wish to 
contribute.—Yours, etc., 
The P.EN. + 
62/63 Glebe Place 
London, S.W.3 


CLIFFORD DYMENT 
Roy FULLER 
HERMON OULD 
MONTAGU SLATER 
Editors 
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_ The Sea-Mists of the Winter 


Sir,—Mr. Wyndham Lewis’ announcement of 
his blindness should not be allowed to pass in 
sympathetic silence, merely. The possible failure 
of his eyesight is a calamity that probably 
haunts the imagination of every painter at one 
time or another: that the eyesight of an artist 
who has been a major force in the lives of two 
generations of British painters (amd sculptors) 
should fail, is a public as well as a private catas- 
trophe, and should be acknowledged’ as such. 

Luckily for us, Wyndham Lewis’ genius is 
two-pronged: he projects his remarkable visidn 
of things as easily and unforgettably in prose 
as in paint or tense pencil strokes of drawing. 
The article you printed on May 10 ‘The Sea- 
Mists of the Winter’, in which Mr. Lewis gave 
out his sad news, contained in itself, surely at 


tect does not ‘know what is planned to go on 
_ around” his building. ue 


high as possible ’. Hilbersheimer has: published . 


designs for bungalows with private gardens, at 
this density. It is not possible at 200. persons 
Per acre ‘to provide every Londoner with a 
home of his own without ejecting a large pro- 
Portion: of London’s population ’.In fact the 
‘planned attempt? was to eject the surplus to 
the New Towns.—Yours, etc, = 8 == 
London, S.E.3 H. S. SCORER, A.R‘UB.A. 


* RRS 


Andrew Bonar Law 

Sir,—I have been entrusted wi 
writing a biography of the late Andrew Bonar 
Law. I should be most grateful if any of your 
readers, who possess letters, papers, or photo- 
graphs of Bonar Law, or notes of incidents 
relating to his life, would allow me to see them, 
and if’ mecessary make copies. Any such Papers, 


if sent to me at Christ Church, will be treated 


with every care and returned to their owners 
at the earliest possible moment. _. 

. Yours, etc., * 
Christ Church, R. N. W. ‘Biake 
Oxford . 


A Swiss reader, Jochem Schmid, of Zollikerstrasse 


257, Zurich 8, is anxious to edtain copies of THE 
LISTENER. for September 29, 1949, January 12, 
February 2, 16 and March 2, 1950. As these num- 
bers are now out of print, he would be grateful if 
any other reader could help by sending them to him 
(at his expense). ; by ean 


Réawakening of Asia 


(continued from page 828) 


today: ‘Yesterday, I, Russia, was an old- 
fashioned peasant society, such as you are today. ~ 


Like you today, I yesterday was depressed, 
ignorant, hopeless and tame. I was lying, then, 
as you are still, under the heel of a privileged 


the task oe 


S ‘parking’, although local by-laws may regulate least a grain of compensation for the shocking native minority which was itself the creature 
«it. But the mairf thing for which motorists may knowledge that we shall see no new paintings or ” of the western masters of the-world, But look at 
2 _be asked to pay is the use of our roads and drawings from his hand. It was a brilliant, me now. See how I have pulled myself up to the 
“ streets. They claim, and enforce by the threat of witty, even a gay article; and the evocation of western level of efficiency, prosperity and power. 
sudden death or injury, the right to use the the sensations of failing sight was shatteringly What is more, I have done all this without 
road as if they owned it. May I add the usual powerful. As a writer who communicates the western aid. I have pulled myself up by my own - 
- estimate of £100,000,000 a year as the cost of visual in almost every sentence Mr. Wyndham bootstraps. And what I did for myself and by - 
road casualties? Let no-one think that road Lewis is as powerful now, amid the ‘sea-mists’ myself yesterday, you can do for: yourselves to- - 
transport mearis cheap transport. Nothing that of encroaching blindness, as ever he was when morrow if only you will take my advice and 
I buy in the shops of Cambridge is one penny “his phenomenally sharp eye was a- physical *follow my example’... 
cheaper for being carried by-road from London reality. If, with the aid of his dictaphone, he- So speaks the Russian tempter to a bewildered 
instead of by rail. keeps the promise contained in the ninth para- and discontented Asia. - Of course there is, as 
From an engineer’s point of view it is far graph of his article (‘New as I am to the game always, a catch in what the tempter says to the 
cheaper to convey goods, and Passengers,) by of blind-man’s-buff I can only register the novel intended victim whom -he is stalking. But then 
steel-tyred wagons or coaches running on steel sensations, and not deny myself the enjoyment Adam’ and Eve have never’ been good at seeing 
rails along a carefully graded ‘ permanent way ’, of this curious experience’) the loss to Painting the catch in their temptations without good — 
than to convey them up and down hill in may be offset by a gain to literature. angel to enlighten them. In this next chines of 
rubber-tyred vehicles. In fact road transport ~* Yours, etc., i our story, the Russian challenge to the west is a i 
throws a large part of its.running costs on the St. Ives PATRICK HERON challenge to us to be Asia’s good angel—the : 
public.—Yours, etc., ; R angel who will guide Asia’s feet out of the com- 
Cambridge J. E. ALLEN ‘Syn eae, munist paths of destruction by showing her a * 
Sih Post-war Housing in London. . western way of peace. This is the west’s next 
“New P 1951.52” Sir,—Mr. Cox’s talk contained several errors’ assignment, and no doubt it is the hardest one 
om as Cems ste of fact. a “i that has ever been put upon us westerners yet. - 
_  Sir,—Ever since the post-war slump in the The disappearance of the:term ‘ working class It is a call to rise above ourselves. This isa + — 
market for poetry, the English Centre of the housing’ is due not. to the housing shortage call that_we cannot refuse. But it is also a-call ay 
‘ _ P.E.N> has done what it can to encourage a_ nor to the projection of ‘some of our most that we can’ only rise to with God’s help. ants 
_ wider interest in poetry and to help the poet. - gifted architects into the housing field’, but oS Se te ee sind, Programme 7 ie 
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7 % HE relation ae the individual to pce! of the citizen to the 


sre practical political problems. Everyone admits that the in- 
_ D>. dividual has some rights as against society; everyone admits 
that the individual has obligations to society; and everyone except the 
. = anarchists agrees that society is entitled, through its organ, the state, 

to enforce. ‘observance of those obligations by the individual. But where 


a 


Be the line is drawn between the rights of the individual and those of | 


- society—or, to put it differently, what is the balance between the rights 
3 and the obligations of the individual in society—is an empirical ques- 
b a tion which men have settled i in very different ways at different sega 
oe eeay ; : : 


: SW 
“i Work mee Relief 5 
No period before the nineteenth century would haye questioned the 
existence of a right to compel men to work. In many societies certain 
_ classes of the population were exempted from ‘ work’ in the narrower 
sense; in some countries work in this sense was performed mainly by 
‘slaves. But that the working classes—or ‘the poor’ as they were 
‘ customarily called in England until well on into the nineteenth century 
_ —were under an obligation to work, and that this obligation, like any 
_ “other social obligation, could and should if necessary be enforced by 
 law_was taken for granted. English legislation of the Tudor period, 
when the sanctions of the medieval order were breaking down, was 
explicit and severe: 
_ parish had the duty of providing relief for the indigent. But this was 
coupled with the duty. of compelling the able-bodied. among them to 
work for the. parish. So long as the feudal organisation of society pre- 
vailed and the local community remained strong, the legal and moral 
compulsion to work had been offset by the legal and moral obligation 
of society to see that he did not starve in bad times. Poverty was not 
yet either a sin or a disgrace; the attitude towards the relief of the 
indigent was comparatively tolerant. But when the foundations of 
A asic were laid, and organised manufacture with hired labour 
x _ became. common, voices began to be raised against-this leniency. In 
1704 Defoe published a pamphlet entitled Giving Alms no Charity 
and employing the Poor a Grievance to the Nation. He argued that if 
the poor were relieved they would remain idle, or alternatively that, 
_ if they were set to work in public institutions, the private manufacturer 
was equally deprived of his source of labour, the conclusion—expressed 
in modern terms—being that they should be thrown on the labour 

_ market and allowed to starve if they failed to find a place there. . 
' _A few years later Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees pointed the con- 
clusion that the poor ‘have nothing to stir them up to be serviceable 
_but their wants, which it is prudence to relieve, bat folly to cure’, and 
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_ that ‘ to make society happy i it is necessary that great numbers should be - 


i _ wretched as well as poor’. The Industrial Revolution, beginning to 


T\ 3 


_ gather momentum in Great Britain towards the end of the eighteenth — 


century, completed the transformation. Its demand was nothing less 

_ than to drive a hitherto predominantly. rural working class into urban 

-_ workshops and factories. No social habit ‘impelled men and women 
towards this novel’and unattractive form of employment. To create this 
habit the strongest compulsions and incentives would be called for. 
___ The enclosures were providing the motive force to drive the workers 
off the Jand. But the force could no longer operate fast enough or 

eerie ge enough if the brake were applied in the form of relief which 


=e _ were. In 1785 William Towasend in his Dissertation on the Poor Laws 
ne the case against the old system without ‘squeamishness : 


- Hunger will tame the fiercest animals, it will teach decency and 
_ civility, obedience and subjection, to the most perverse. In general it is 
es hunger which can spur and goad them [the poor] on to labour; 

+ "yet our laws have said they shall never hunger. The laws, it must 
boats confessed, have likewise said they shall be compelled to work. But then 
aur - Jegal constraint is attended with much trouble, violence and noise; 


a . 


co state, is the subject matter of political philosophy and of most - 


- persistent vagrancy was a capital offence. The 


_ enabled the unemployed or under-employed to remain where they - 


ee ee ee prometive of 90d and: socepeabie 
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service; * weheteed hunger is not ‘only ‘peaceable, silent, garrernaniaae 
pressure, but, as the most natural motive to industry and labour, it 


calls forth the most powerful exertions; and, when satisfied by the free . 
bounty of another, lays lasting and sure foundations for good will and — 


gratitude. The slave must be compelled to work, but the free man should 
be left to his own judgment and discretion; should be protected in the 
full employment of his own, be it-much or little; and punished when 
he invades his neighbour’ $ property. - 


There might have seemed something ironical about the 
and discretion’ left to the free worker to starve at will; but this is 


perhaps the first occasion in literature on which the dilemma of the. 
choice between freedom from want and freedom from legal constraint 


was so cogently and uncompromisingly put. 

Though William Townsend: was a less original and distinguished 
writer than Defoe or Mandeville, the seed now fell on prepared 
ground and the Dissertation proved fruitful. Just half a century was 


required to complete the change-over. The Poor Law of 1834 finally - 
‘abolished all grants in aid of wages, restricted outdoor charitable relief 


within the narrowest limits, and established the workhouse system as 


it was known in the nineteenth century. The laws no longer compelled 


anyone to work. Forced labour was henceforth a term of opprobrium. 


For the troublesome, violent and noisy system of legal constraint had 
been substituted the peaceful, silent, unremitting pressure of hunger. , 
The worker was a free man ‘left to his own judgment and discretion’. 
He was free to starve with his family, to enter the workhouse (in which — 


case he would be separated from his family) or to enter the factory. So 
long as care was taken to make life in the workhouse harsher and more 
degrading than the life of a factory-worker, the end was achieved. The 
labour revolution was complete. Labour power was a commodity sold 
by its owner and bought by the employer who wanted it under a freely 


negotiated contract. The labour market, which was a necessary part 


of the laissez-faire capitalist system, had been established. 
It will not be supposed that the builders of the new industrial society 
had consciously thought out this new labour policy; vital decisions were 


taken in the piecemeal and haphazard way in which great historical 
changes commonly occur. Nor should we assume that those who created ~ 


this sytem were cruel or unenlightened men. They accepted the postulate 
that Britain must be industrialised; and I am not clear by what standard 


they should be condemned for accepting it. If, however, Britain was 


to be industrialised, it was necessary to recruit workers and compel them 
to work when and where they were needed—just as, if you accept the 
postulate that it is necessary to defend your country in war, you must 


recruit soldiers and compel them to fight when and where they are _ 


needed. The nineteenth-century industrialists hit on an efficient method 
of making the workers work. It was not, judged by more recent 


standards, a humane method. But it is difficult to see by what more 


humane method the end could have been achieved. Something can even 
be said for Townsend’s view that labour under legal compulsion is 
never likely to produce ‘good and acceptable service’, and that ‘free’ 


labour has its advantages even when the freedom consisted only in 


freedom to choose between starvation, the early nineteenth-century 
workhouse and the early nineteenth-century pare Let us at any rate 
give the devil his due. 


overty: as ‘the Punishment of Idleness 
The method was worked out empirically by hard-headed practical 
men. The rationalisation was worked out later, and fitted into the 


-general philosophy of laissez-faire. Society had no call to intervene in 
the -workings of. the economic order—or rather had a duty not to ~ 


intervene—precisely because those workings resulted (to use once 
more Macaulay’s words which I quoted last week) in conferring on 
‘industry and intelligence ’ the ‘ natural reward’ of prosperity, and on 
‘idleness and folly’ the ‘natural punishment’ of poverty. Just as. the 
entrepreneur who was worsted in competition with his rivals was thereby 
proved to have been inferior to them in intelligence or application and 


thus deserved the misery and dishonour of the bankruptcy court, so_ 


the eeker: who failed to maintain himself in rivalry with his fellow- 
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workers was ipso facto convicted. of laziness and folly and justly con-— 


-demned to the penalties of poverty and squalor. If the possession of 
wealth was the reward of virtue, vice was the explanation of poverty. 
As Tennyson remarked in one of his dialect poems, ‘the poor i’ the 


loomp is bad’. The inscrutable workings of providence could thus be 


vindicated. ‘To make society happy’, as Mandeville had said, ‘ it is 
‘necessary that great numbers should be wretched as well as poor’; and 
this hypothesis was rendered tolerable by the asssumption that they 
were poor because’ they were bad. Social stability rested on the un- 
spoken belief that there would always. be enough bad, and therefore 


poor, people to make the wheels go round. Perhaps today the authorities - 
' of countries which rely extensively on penal labour for public works 


sometimes similarly congratulate themselves on the fortunate dispensa- 
tion of providence which keeps up the supply of criminals. 


System of Incentives > As 


Broadly speaking, the system . 
remained intact, together with the rest of the laissez-faire mechanism, 


till the end of*the nineteenth century. Protective action to mitigate its 


_ harshness was not extensive enough to throw the machine out of gear. 
Less brutal pressures were required to maintain established habits of 
work than had been required to establish them in the first instance. 
Early humanitarian legislation was directed to improve conditions of 
work in factories and mines. Mitigation of the harshnesses of the poor 
aw and its administration came muth later, so that the conspicuous 
gap between the lesser evil of factory life and the greater evil of the 


poor law and its workhouse was maintained to deter the work-shy. The~ 


stigma of receiving public assistance was deeply imprinted in the 
Victorian moral code; so advanced a reformer as J. S. Mill recoiled 
in horror from the idea that anyone in this disgraceful situation should 
_ have a vote. Nevertheless as the nineteenth century went on this part of 
the philosophy of laissez-faire became increasingly vulnerable. In the 
eighteen-eighties Charles Booth conducted his great investigation of 
poverty in the London slums; in the next decade Rowntfee made his 
more detailed survey on a smaller scale in York. The rapid expansion 
of social services after the Liberal victory of 1906 was the symptom 
of an altogether new climate of opinion. By 1914 it was no longer 
seriously possible ‘to equate poverty With vice or to believe that the 
poor deserved to be poor as the ‘natural punishment’ of their own 


shortcomings. Poverty, diagnosed as a social disease, could no longer . 


s 


labour philosophy of laissez-faire had been turned inside-out. 

This transformation*did not arise simply from the growth of humani- 
tarian sentiment or of the social conscience. Like other factors which 
brought about the decay of Jaissez-faire capitalism, it arose directly 

_ from the forces making for concentration within capitalism itself. Just 
as the capitalists, instead of competing against one another as isolated 
individuals, began to form larger and larger combines in order to 
increase their efficiency and strengthen their bargaining power, so for 
exactly the same motives the workers began to group themselves into 


be regarded as an indispensable element in a healthy economy. The 


larger and larger trade unions. The individual entrepreneur hiring 
and firing individual workers was replaced by the big concern — 


negotiating collective labour cgntracts with a big trade union. The 
‘same cry which was raised against monopoly was raised more raucously 


and more persistently against the trade unions. The basis of the protest 


was the same: the trade union, like the monopolist, was substituting 
group solidarity for unlimited competition between individuals. Just 
as a manufacturer joined a cartel or bound himself by a written or 


__unwritten price agréement not to’ undersell his fellow-manufacturers 


or poach on their markets, the essence of the trade union was that its 
members should not bid against one another on the labour market. 
Human beings refused to compete against one another to the point 
of exterminating the less fit and less efficient for the hypothetical good 
of the whole community; and this refusal played havoc with an economic 
system based on the principle of automatic rewards for virtue and 
automatic penalties for sloth. ee 


These developments were gradual and piecemeal. Unorganised 


workers survived side by side with small businesses. Trade unions 
themselves were often small and found it difficult to combine with one 
another. Broadly speaking, before 1914 the trade union was still no 
match for the industrialist in bargaining power. The days when the 
individual worker was completely at the~ mercy of the individual 
employer were long past. But the trade union negotiators could still 


- ‘not afford to drive too hard a bargain with the managing director of 


the big company. The company was able to wait; the men would 
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of labour incentives thus established 
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be on the streets faced 


crucial turning point. For the first time it became clear beyond any 
possibility of error or disguise that the disaster of unemployment ‘and 
poverty was in no sense whatever a penalty for idleness or incompetence, 
that it fell like God’s rain equally on the just and on the unjust,.and- 


that its causes were far profounder than any individual could alter or — 


even accurately diagnose. In 1909 a young social worker «named 
Beveridge published a book called Unemployment—a Problem: of 


_ Industry: the title itself was a novelty and a challenge. After the first 


world war, the mass unemployment of the early nineteen-twenties and 
the great depression of the early nineteen-thirties, drove home all the 
old lessons and added a new one: unemployment was a problem not 
only of industry but of society. Two bitter phrases which attained 
universal currency—‘ the dole’ and ‘ the means test’—recall the con- 


troversies of the period. But the great depression finally won general 


acceptance in Britain for the view that, in work or out of work, the 
adequate maintenance of the worker was a public obligation. The 
structure of the welfare state began to rise on the foundations laid by 
Lloyd George twenty years before. The second world war stimulated the 
process. In 1944 the Coalition Government solemnly announced in 4 
White Paper that they ‘accept as one of their primary aims and 
responsibilities the maintenance of a high and stable level of employ- 
ment after the war’. The Labour Government after 1945 took over 
this obligation and added fresh stones to the already impressive edifice 
of social services. Details of the structure have been sharply criticised 
by the Opposition. But its main pillars—full employment, the health 
services and the food subsidies—have all received explicit Conservative 
endorsement. So far we have come on the road to the welfare state. 
The transition from the ‘economic whip.’ to the welfare state is, 
however, bringing its embarrassments. Critics of the welfare state argue 
that the enjoyment of social services and higher standards of living 
will weaken_the initiative and independence of the worker. It is the 
precise contrary which is true. What the nineteenth century employer 
feared was that too much assistance and too much prosperity for the — 
worker would make him more, not less, independent and self-reliant, 
and therefore less amenable to the discipline of industry. This is the 
danger today. Befone the second world war it had been remarked how 
immensely the bargaining power of the trade unions had been increased 
y the knowledge that the unemployed would now. be supported out 
of public funds and not, as formerly, out of the reserves of the unions 
themselves. The combination of the welfare state with full employment 
tends to put the worker in a position where he may feel that he has 
everything to gain and hardly anything to lose. Such conditions prepare 
the way for an upward pressure on wage-rates, which may easily 
become irresistible in a period of rising prices and increasing strains 
on the standard of living. anes ; 


Unacceptable Sanctions eng SYse 

It is a disquieting and unhealthy symptom of our-contemporary social 
situation that this crucial question seems to be generally enveloped in a 
conspiracy of silence. It is raised only by the die-hards; willingness 
to discuss it at all generally goes with a nostalgic longing to return to 
the world of hiring and firing and the economic whip. “ Critics of the 
Beveridge report’, wrote a well-known financier in a letter to The — 
Times when that report was presented at the end of 1942, ‘say that 
fear of starvation is a stimulus ’. The same hypothesis is more prudishly 
expressed in the view, frequently heard before rearmament began, that 


-our troubles would be solved by a dose of unemployment. Of course, 


this is perfectly true, Let us not be-squeamish about these things. Of — | 


course, the fear of starvation is a stimulus; the whole nineteenth cen: 


proved that. Of course, the prevalence of unemployment promotes dis- 
cipline in the factories. The point about these sanctions is not that they 


are ineffective, but that they are today unacceptable in any enlightened 
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Inthe: first place, the workers: have leariied ns too well the lessons 


the’ theologians that work is a curse imposed on man by the Fall; they 
learned from the economists that work is a ‘ disutility’ to be suffered 
_— onlysin: ‘order to obtain a greater good or avoid a greater evil, and that 
_ labour power is a market commodity whose price fluctuates in accord- 
ance with the laws of supply and demand. The cynical doctrine that 
the individual could and should be moved by considerations of self- 
_ interest and that these were identical with his duty to society has been 
inherited from the employer by the worker. The elimination of the 
_ old incentive of fear of hunger and unemployment will not automatically. 

_ persuade him to abandon the time-honoured view of his relations with 
the employer as a ‘hard-fought bargain at the moment when the 

Bir bargaining: conditions have turned so dramatically in his favour. If 
he is now reproached with behaving selfishly, he can reply that that is 

_ “how he has been taught to behave. For more than a hundred years 
_ he has learned to believe that men work only in order to win 
: _ material awards or avoid material penalties and not for any conscious 


purpose related to the welfare of the society of which they are mem- 
- bers. From this point of view strikes and go-slow and absenteeism are 
> perfectly legitimate uses of the economic whip by the worker against 
the employer—as legitimate as the economic whip of hunger and 
_ privation formerly wielded by the employer against the work€r. The 
Sia worker has some reason to feel that the bosses—the employers, the 
a - government and the ruling class generally—are trying to change the 
rules of the game just at the moment when he ‘has at last learned the 
-_ tules well enough to turn them to his own advantage. 
2 -. Secondly, the workers are less impressed than I am by the belief that 
_ the old world of hiring and firing, of the incentive of hunger, of the 
economic whip is really dead. Perhaps, indeed, I have been too 
_— optimistic in my prognostigations. Perhaps the ship, having pushed off 


: - 
ir 


on the voyage towards the welfare state, will after all-drift back to the - 


shore it seemed to have left for good, and come to harbour once more 
_ among the ruins of the past. Certainly the repeated promises, not only 
of the Government, but of all parties, to maintain policies of full 


employment have carried something less than conviction among the . 


workers, who have vivid memories of unemployment in the past and 


aia is justified? Can the promises really be relied on? Those 
who look round can find disquieting symptoms. Widespread unemploy- 
_ ment exists today ‘both in Germany -and in Italy under the very eyes 
of the Allied authorities. Did the British Government ever go on record 
_ as protesting against the policies which allowed this situation to arise, 

. _ Supposing that it could not prevent them? Even in Britain can we be 
___sure that the present or some future Government will always be strong 
| enough to resist demands which, if satisfied, would make unemploy- 
ment inevitable? Suppose shortages of raw materials brought a threat 
of unemployment, can we be sure that the occasion would not be 
welcomed and even hastened by those who preach a dose of unemploy- 
i ment as the key to discipline in the factories? Questions like these lie 
behind many present anxiéties. We need not put a sentimental halo 
stad round the industrial workers. Some of them—though probably not 
_ more than in other sections of the community—are taking things a 
Jot “too easily. Some of them are making hay while the sun shines— 
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‘great deal to be lived down in the way of resentments from the past 
i “fears for the future. Fear of unemployment, doubt whether we 
have: yet really turned our back on the methods of the past—these are 
= ie most: serious obstacles of all on the side of the workers in the way 


taught them by their betters in the nineteenth century. They learned from - 


keen fears of ynemployment in the future. Is it possible that this 


under the impression that it may not shine very long. But there is still . 


igher view of their obligations to socie 

But recriminations, though sometimes salutary, are never constructive; 

and it is important that, having got through the mutual apna 
we should take stock and attempt to discover where we stand. 

The sum of what has happened since the dawn of the present century 

_ has not only destroyed one of the well-laid foundations of the Industrial 

Revolution, but is bringing us back to once familiar and universally 


re bi cause it is acenery ‘to under- 

‘andl Sint the ike do not at the present time respond very readily 
to exhortations from employers, government spokesmen, clergymen and 
- trade union leaders to take a h 


accepted doctrines: first, that society has an obligation to provide a 


decent standard of life for all its members; and second, that society 
has an obligation to provide useful or productive work within their 
capacity for them to perform. But the turn of the wheel has not yet 
reinstated, the third doctrine which is a necessary corollary of the other 
two—that society has both an obligation and a right to see that they 


Yet it would be foolish to pretend that a return to conceptions of social 


_ obligation prevalent before the Industrial Revolution can take the form - 


of a mere restoration of the status quo ante. Ascentury of history cannot 
be simply wiped out. The social habits and labour incentives of the pre- 
industrial period cannot be resumed. But all that we have yet succeeded 
in doing is to destroy the philosophy, habits, and incentives which for a 
century past have made the wheels of industry turn, without putting 
anything in their place. The task ahead is nothing less than the creation 
of a new philosophy which will furnish an incentive and a reinforcement 
for a new social habit of work. ! 

The first and most obvious incentive suggested is to increase, the 
share of the worker i in the proceeds of his work. Humane people who 
recognise that the ‘economic whip’ of hunger and unemployment 
has become intolerable and unacceptable, but are yet reluctant to 
abandon the foundation of economi¢ motive on which the laissez-faire 
philosophy rests, take refuge in the idea of substituting the positive 
inducement of higher economic rewards for the negative deterrent of 


economic penalties. It is true enough that men who enjoy higher. 


wages and therefore a higher standard of living are on the whole 
capable of more productive work than those in lower grades. It is also 
true that generous piece-rates can stimulate production, at any rate for 
a time. But when we pass beyond the limited scope of these observations, 
the fallacy of believing in higher wages as a main incentive to replace 
fear of want becomes quickly apparent. 


The consequences of this phenomenon lie not far beneath the sur- 


face. Fear of want is so fundamental, so animal, a force that it possesses 


a driving-power different not merely in degree, but in its sheer ele- 
mental nature, from that of any more refined economic motive; and 
the promoters of the system of private enterprise were, perfectly right 
in treating it as the only adequate incentive for which a place could be 
found in their philosophy of economic self-interest. The lure of higher 
wages has none of this universal driving-power. The man who finds 
his earning power enhanced by higher wages may prefer to take the 
benefit in the form not of increased income, but of increased leisure— 
perhaps for himself, perhaps for his wife and children, who need no 


perform. that work. This reinstatement has become essential. ‘ You. 
cannot have social security in this country ” , said Mr. Bevin in a speech 
in the House of Commons in 1943, ‘ without having some obligation’. — 


longer be sent out to work, so that rising wages may even, be reflected . 


in falling production. While the desire to avoid hunger is a universal 
human motive, the desire for a higher standard of living, once a 
conventional level of subsistence has been reached, is perhaps the 
exception rather than the rule. The stimulus to production obtainable 
from higher rewards is at best a wasting asset. 


Ways of Stimulating Output 
The second group of remedies designed io revive the flagging labour 
incentive is directed not to the remuneration but tothe status of the 
worker. The establishmerit of works councils with powers over matters 
of discipline as well as organisation, access by the workers’ representa- 
tives to production costs and balance-sheets, representation of workers 
on the board, profit-sharing and co-partnership schemes, and many 
similar devices have been tried or advocated. The general verdict is 
that they are good as far as they go without going very far. Improved 
working conditions and greater opportunities of consultation between 
‘management and workers are always welcomed and allay discontent; 
* but they have little positive result in creating fresh incentives or in 
making the worker feel that the success of the enterprise is a matter of 
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; personal concern to himself ne has a moral claim on his most efficient 


service. A certain element of make-believe attending all such efforts 
is revealedsin the slogan ‘ industrial democracy’ sometimes applied 


to them. Everyone, workers included, knows that an industrial concern” 
and the kind of. 


cannot ‘be run by methods of democratic control; 
democracy meant resembles at best that formerly adopted in crown 
colonies where the nominated representatives of the governor outvoted 
the-elected representatives of the people on any vital issue. 

The third source from which a new incentive for labour might be 
derived is the nationalisation of industry, which répresents the concep- 
tion of industrial democracy on the national plane rather than on that 
of the particular factory or industry. This is a more real and more 
substantial proposition. The essence of so-called private enterprise, even 
when it takes the form of large-scale monopoly or oligopoly, is that it is 
capable of making only an economic appeal to the worker. Its practice 
and aim is profit-earning; its philosophy of work recognises material 
gain as the sole effective stimulus. Once it departs from this premise, 
it becomes a public utility and had better be recognised and organised 
as such. It is true that, as has often been observed, the attitude of 
workers in state or municipal undertakings or in public corporations has 
never been, and is not today, notably different from that of workers 
for private enterprises. But this is scarcely a relevant argument. The 
workers know quite well that the national economy, so far as major 
decisions of policy go, is a single entity; and in*Great Britain it is not 
yet the nationalised sector which dominates industrial policy. We have 


not yet invited the worker to work in a society in which he is a full 


and equal partner and takes his full part in the running of.affairs, 
including the management of its industries and its economic policy. 


_. My inclination is to believe that the nationalisation of the major part 


of industry would be a necessary condition of the transition from 
purely economic incentives to incentives which include a sense of 
social obligation on the part of the worker; and I would add this to 
the reasons I gave last week why, in the predicament at which we have 
arrived, we have to advance towards socialism as I then defined it—or 
perish. But while this may be a condition precedent of the solution 
of our problem, it does not by itself provide a solution; and it is not 


.my purpose to gloss over the basic difficulty of labour incentives under 


any kind of socialist order. 


Nature of Work . 

It is common in discussions of this subject to speak of ‘ work’ as 
if it were just work, exactly as in discussions of international trade we 
speak of ‘imports’ and ‘ exports’ as if the things we buy and sell were 
just imports and exports. Of course, work is not just work. Delivering 
these lectures is from my point of view, work. Engineers are controlling 
and manipulating the devices which carry my voice to you: that is 
work. People are sitting in offices, writing on papers and sorting them: 
that is work. Reople are driving lorries or minding machines or selling 
things in shops; people are digging the land or hewing coal, or laying 
bricks or collecting garbage: all that is work. Innumerable other forms 
of occupation are work in the technical sense of something by doing 
which you get your livelihood. Now it might be possible to get general 
assent to the proposition that every citizen has an obligation to work 
for the society of which he is a member and whose benefits he enjoys, 
and even fog the proposition that refusal to work would mcur penalties. 
But it is a long step from acceptance of these general principles to 
acceptance of the specific proposition that John Smith should be 
obliged under penalties to lay bricks or to dig the land, and Betty Jones 
to mind a machine or scrub a hospital floor. Yet it is beyond dispute 
that these tasks—and thousands of- others—are tasks which society, 
must have performed for it, if it is to survive at all. The question is 
not simply in general terms how to. make people work, but how to 
fit specific individuals in the right proportions to specific jobs, and to 


get the jobs efficiently done. This the laissez-faire private enterprise. 
_ Capitalist system achieved by what Townsend called ‘ 


the peaceable, 
silent, unremitting pressure’ of hunger. A new society which has 
forsworn that means of pressure must 7 other means equally effective 
to achieve the same end. 

Let us begin by admitting that few of us ever stop to reason or 
reflect about the incentives which make us work. The work we do has 
become a normal social habit, and it would be intolerable if-every day 
or every week we paused on our way to the office or the factory to ask 
ourselves why we were doing it. Nevertheless it is the incentives con- 


disintegrate. What i is facpedtng ania us at the present time is that’. 
the incentives of the old order have run down, that the habit of” 
work*is deteriorating and that the incentives of the new society have — 
not yet been created. It would be absurd to deny that “man ‘needs 
to work, that he derives from work a satisfaction which he can get f from 
nothing else, and that this satisfaction can be derived from any kind — 
of work, however arduous, however tedious and however apparently 


distasteful in itself, provided it is felt to have a meaning ‘and ‘to. 


serve a purpose. Indeed, I suspect that the differences in satisf: : 
derived by different individuals from different kinds 6f work are due. 
far more to temperamental differences betweén the individuals” than 
to objective differences between the work done by them. But it is an 


illusion to suppose that human nature in itself provides a stimulus to a 


work of a kind which will secure the performance of the tasks. ‘necessary 
to the existence of society. All that human nature does is to ‘provide 
material which is capable of responding to external incentives of 


sufficient cogency and vrEOlaes 


Positive and Negative Incentives. 

The incentives required are of two kinds—positive and what- I will 
tremblingly and delicately call negative. As we have seen, increased 
rewards, increased inducements, are not enough. In two words, the 
donkey needs to see the stick as well as the carrot. I-suppose I have been 
more fortunate than most people in being able ‘to, choose congenial 
jobs. I have often worked because I wanted to, and often because of 
something I wanted to get; but, if I am frank with myself, I have also — 
sometimes worked because, if I had stopped working, the consequences 
for me would have been in one way or another disagreeable. I suspect 


that, if we examine our hearts, that is true of everyone. Everyone has 


mixed motives; and, in that queer conglomeration of conscious, half- 
conscious and unconscious impulses which drive us to work, I believe 
that desire to avoid unpleasant consequences is always one element. The 
provision Of positive incentives to work in the new society will not be 
an easy task. But the most difficult task of all is to devise the ultimate 
and final sanction to replace the ultimate sanction of hunger—the : 
economic whip of the old dispensation, Moreover, in a society which 
rightly@rejects the pretence of separating economics from politics and _ 
denies the autonomy of the economic order, that sanction can be found 


only in some conscious act of society. We can no Jonger ask the . 
invisible hand to do our dirty work for us. 


I confess that I am less horror-struck than some people at the 
prospect, which seems to me ‘unavoidable, of an ultimate power of 
what is called direction of labour resting in some arm of. society, 


‘whether in an organ of state or of trade unions. I should indeed be © 


horrified if I identified this prospect with a return to the conditions 
of the pre-capitalist era. The economic whip of Jaissez-faire rome 
represented an advance on the serf-like conditions of that period: 

that relative sense, the claim of capitalism to have established for the 
first timie a system of ‘free’ labour deserves respect. But the direction 
of labour as exercised in Great Britain in thé second world war seems 


"to. me to represent ‘as, great an advance over the economic whip of 


the heyday of capitalist private enterprise as the economic whip 
represented over pre-capitalist serfdom. Much dependson the effective- 
ness of the positive incentives, much, too, on the solidarity and self- 
discipline of the community. After atl, under the system of laissez-faire 
capitalism the fear of hunger remained an ultimate sanction rather 
than a continuously operative force. It would have been intolerable if 
the worker had been normally driven to work by conscious fear of 
hunger; ner, except in the early and worst days of the Industrial 
Revolution, did that normally happen. Similarly in the society of the 
future the power of direction should be regarded not so much as an 
instrument of daily use but rather as an ultimate sanction held in 
reserve where voluntary methods fail. It is inconceivable that, in any — 
period or in any conditions that can now be foreseen, any organ of 
state in Great Britain would be in a position, even if it had the will, 
to marshal and deploy the labour force over the whole economy by 
military discipline like an army in the field. This, like other nightmares 
of a totally planned economy, can be left to those who like to ) frighten 
themselves and others with scarecrows. © 
The attitude of the new society to work is perhaps the most crucial 
issue which it has yet to face, since“the fate of every society d 
in the long run on the productivity of its workers. Whatever may be 
true of the political rights of man, the economic rights of man are 


sciously or unconsciously recognised as valid which determine the*® meaningless and valueless without the acceptance of correlative economic 


social pattern; without them the pattern will gradually fade and 


pe A society whith undertakes to ensure frecsioay: from want) : 


) re fi anffentsea 
sic needs. Yet on no issue is the 
pies eta of i the old. society to those of the new 
hopeless” confusion. The laissez-faire view of wages 
‘ labour has long been tempered by the principle of a 
ge adjusted to need, by family allowances and by social 
erences of remuneration originally. designed to provide 
for the most intelligent and most industrious have been 
roned out by the incidence of a highly progressive income 
whole structure has now been overlaid by the structure 


And this fog of confusion about positive incentives is made 
gor total, reluctance: to face the esa of some form 


on . . ¢ Sud 


N the. year. 1774, Anne: ie. a Nass of Raucieien, England, 


The early records of the Shakers are curious and show fantastic - 
HL elements which have disappeared. There was an attempt to rectify 
Christianity in the interest of the female—an attempt also made by 
_ Mariolatry in the Middle Ages. Mother Anne made a half-hearted 
bid for equality with Christ, and there are hymns—not sung today— 
in which homage is paid to them both as the co-regents . of the 
- universe and Adam celebrated as bisexual. This had to be dropped. 
The sect did not take the intransigent route of Mormonism, it dug 
up’ no plates of gold and commended itself to its neighbours by 
hard work, good if dull craftsmanship, satisfactory bank-balances, 
honesty, and celibacy—recruiting its ranks from orphanages. It became 


a quiet community of men and women—simple folk who liked to feel’ 


~ a little different: even the simplest have this weakness. Meetings were 
held where sometimes they were seized by the Spirit, and shook; other- 
wise nothing remarkable occurred. 
The sect today has almost died out, for its industry has been super- 
q Satie! by industrialism, and orphans have something better to do. But 
a few settlements of aged people survive, or recently survived, and the 
‘ — friends with whom I was stopping in Massachusetts in 1947 were in 
touch with the most considerable of these settlements: Mount Lebanon, 
_ where Mother Anné herself had once been. It was arranged that we 
should call at Mount Lebanon. We had with us a pleasant journalist 

‘from the New Yorker who had been commissioned to write the Shakers 
_ up though I never saw his article—only what he wrote up on me. It 


was a twelve hours’ expedition. The month was April but the weather - 


__wintry and myriads of birch trees were bare and sharp against the sky. 
_- We ascended to a broad pass with a view over sub-Alpine scenery, 
half covered with snow. The settlement was downhill, below the high- 
raised modern road. Life had shrunk into oné enormous house, a huge 
wooden box measuring a hundred and eighty feet long and fifty feet 
bars ghick, and it was five or six stories high. We knocked at the door and 
an old lady peeped out and greeted us in a dazed fashion. This was 

_ Elderess Theresa. Further down the box another door opened and 
another old lady_peeped out. This was Sister Susan, and she was bidden 
to retire. They seemed, abit dishevelled, and it was agreed we should 
Ese Bo, away for lunch and come back again: they wished they could have 


"ton entertained us. My friends were in great excitement. The experience > 


* was more romantic for them than it was for me, and the idea of home- 
made chairs hanging from pegs on a wall filled them with nostalgia. It 
‘ was part of the ‘dream that got bogged’, the dream of an America 

_ which should be in direct touch with the elemental and the simple. 
America has chosen the power that comes through machinery but she 


grotesque was the handicraft fair in Greenwich Village, where pieces 
of copper, wood and wool, which had been* bothered into ugly shapes 
at home, were offered for sale ¢ at high prices. Another instance was the 
yearning for Mexico, whose peasants were drunk and dirty, but they — 
g. And another instance was these Shakers to whom, having had 
ul h at a drug store, we returned. 
had smartened Ives up no end. Elderess Theresa wore 
pers Sister Susan’s hair had been combed. Sisters 


state in flat contradiction with the original design of 
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went to New England and became a Shaker. She founded a sect.. 


: _never forgets her dream. I have seen several instances of this. The most _ 


rag . 
sssari Peleg cise naly whip. Ont no sul 
politicians, intellectuals or even trade union leaders. It will be difficult 


for the salutary dose of unemployment, for the ruins on the shore that 


lies behind; and it will be difficult to conduct it in isolation from 
such other issues as the nationalisation and management of industry. 


Nevertheless, no subject is more vital; for, as Professor Hawtrey has — 
said, ‘what differentiates economic systems from one another is the 
character of the motives they invoke to induce people to work’. This 
decision will do more than any other to determine the fate, and mould 
the shape, of the new society. —Third Programme 


+ 


Ellen, Ada, Maimie and Ruth also appeared—the first-named sensible 
.and companionable and evidently running the place. Each had plenty 
“of room in the vast building, since the community had shrunk: it was 
like an almshouse, where the inmates are not crowded and so need not 
quarrel, and they seemed happy. I had a touching talk with the Elderess, 
aged ninety-one, who had come from England, and dimly remembered - 
a baker’s shop in the Waterloo Road, and the voyage in a sailing ship 
away from it. She did not regret the days when Mount Lebanon had 
eighty inmates. “It is much better like this’, she said. Her room was 
full of mess and mementoes, all of which she mis-described as Shaker- 
made. It was nothing to the mess in the apartment of Sisters Ada and 
Maimie, who kept kneeling without obvious reason on the carpet and 
crackling toilet-paper at the parrot to make him dance. On their wall 
ticked a clock which had the face of a cat, and a cat’s tail for pendulum. 
Up and down the enormous passages Sister Susan stalked, her raven 
locks flying, and gesticulating with approval on the presence of so many 


- men. We saw the dining room, where a place was laid, a little 


humorously, for Christ. We saw the communal meeting-room. Did they 
—er—shake ever? No—nobody shook now. Did they—er—meet here 
for prayer? No, said the Elderess complacently. We used to meet once 
a month. Now we never meet (They were in fact bone idle and did 
not even know it. I found mysel 

. for instance, would imitate them. 

While the New Yorker questioned them, I went out and, looked at 
the five or six other houses which completed ‘the Sriginal Mount 
Lebanon colony. (Shaker houses are alyays in little colonies.) They 
were empty except for ponderous wooden machinery. The ground still 
sloped into a view, and bright streams and pools of water twinkled at 
every corner. The sun shone, the snow melted, the planks steamed. 
The simplicity of the. buildings was impressive but not interesting. 
I went back into the main building to meet Brother Edwards. For the 
Sisters above described only occupied,half the huge house. On each’ 
floor, in the longitudinal central passage, was a door, which was locked 
or supposed to be locked, and beyond the doors, all alone in the other 
half, dwelt . enigmatical-Brother Edwards. He could also be reached 
by walking along outside.. He was a healthy elderly man in overalls, 
very stupid from the New Yorker point of view, though probably not 
from his own. Much time was spent in trying to make him say some- 
thing characteristic. He was understood to have different ideas on 
carrying in logs from the- Sisters’ ideas, and since he carried in the 
logs his ideas prevailed. Perhaps he had been interviewed before. He 
had a roguish twinkle. Then we took our !eave. One of our party found 
a tin dust-pan in the attic and was allowed to purchase it, and I myself 
became an object of envy because the Elderess presented me with a 
ruler. It is an ordinary wooden ruler, it is eighteen inches long, it rules, ~ 
and little more can be said of it. We waved goodbye—Sister Susan 
again bursting out of her special door—and that is the last I saw of 
these gentle harmless people. To me, they were interesting because 
they interested. My companions were-moved by them to-a degree which 
I could not share. They were a symbol of something which America 
supposes herself to have missed, they were the dream that got bogged. 
Mount Lebanon has, I believe, now been closed down and its inma:es 
have been accommodated elsewhere. 
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is discussion more urgently needed—and most of all among workers 
themselves; for this is not a‘ question which can simply be left to ra 7a 


‘to provoke that discussion until more confidence has been gained that — ; f 
we have once for all cast aside our nostalgia for the economic whip, _ ie 
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- makes it look as though it had 


second open-air exhibition pre- 


_ (which I do not know) in induc- 


‘and to consider sculpture as 


‘in association with architecture. 


By FRANCIS WATSON — : 


e 


EARLY ail sculpture gains something by exhibition in the 


open air—even Eric Gill’s little two-dimensional * Deposi- 
tion’, even Giacometti’s figures.of bronze twigs, marvellously 
monumental on a small scale; and perhaps also the mobiles 
_ by Lynn Chadwick and Alexander Calder, though I cannot help feeling 
that the heavy supporting apparatus which Calder requires for an 
outsize model in Battersea Park 


been misdirected on its way to 
the Fun Fair. Not all, however, * 
of the forty-four works in_ this 


sented by the L.C.C. and the 
Arts Council are in themselves 
appropriate to their delightful 
setting of grass and trees and 
water. Epstein’s great monolith 
of Hoptonwood stone, runically 
inscribed with the gravebands of 
Lazarus, ought to be in a cathe- 
dral. Barlach’s. glazed ceramic 
‘Woman in the Wind’ was in 
fact executed for- a Libeck 
church, high up in a niche of 
mellow Gothic brick, and its pro- 
portions, emotional and physical, 
are ill- adjusted to a face-to-face . 
encounter in a London park, 
though the chance to sée it is 
nonetheless welcome. 

Indeed this whole open-air 
enterprise, refreshing and pro- 
gressive as it is, ought not to 
leave the impression that the pub- 
lic park is the only and striking 
alternative to the public gallery. 
There is a third pretext for 
keeping sculptors alive while we 
are building arfd town-planning. 
And if the first Battersea shqw: 
three years ago had any success 


ing city fathers up and down the 


seriously as kiosks and rhododen- 
drons, it might be interesting to 
proceed to the admittedly mote 
difficult demonstration of sculpture 


One useful effect of showing sculpture outside is that it is thereby 


dissociated from painting, its inveterately dominating gallery-com- 


panion. Yet a ‘ difficult’ sculptor like Reg Butler can perhaps be made 
more -approachable by reminding ourselves of some of the easily 
accepted conventions of pictorial art. Throughout the 18,000 years, or 


whatever it is, that man has been an artist he has used line, which is | 


‘strictly unnatural, sometimes to represent or suggest volume but 
chiefly to enclose it, which is to create it. Looked upon as three- 
dimensional drawings in ‘space Butler’s compositions can surely be 
licensed, which at least is a beginning of enjoyment. His ‘Torso’ in 
the present exhibition has thus more than its own nervous strength to 
commend it. It can illuminate some of the qualities of quite different 


_ pieces with its double emphasis, first on the solidity of emptiness—as 


functional when embraced by the finely disposed limbs of Kolbe’s 
‘Pieta’ as when tunnelled by Hepworth through a block of blue 
Ancaster; ‘secondly in the apt use of material—in Butler’s case the 
respectably traditional and very amiable material of iron. : 


Open-Air sae cS Battersea = 5 


‘ Horseman ’, in bronze, by Marino Marini 
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How long ago. it seems that ‘truth to aietiel figured i in fie notices 


a ory gg 


of Henry Moore’s first exhibition. Moore’s new standing, figure at. 
Battersea reveals the life-long exploration of form in the. round, the 
tension between the abstract and the poetic, but it is in, metal; as — 
distinct in process, therefore, from the three figures of .1948—now - 
Peeieaody, established in the Park and visible across the water=for 


_comparison—as a tree from’ a 
rock. In their own terms artists — 
like Henry Moore and Barbara 
Hepworth are no doubt concerned 
to weigh against formal aspirations - 
the element, not of naturalism but _ 

- of a. profounder organic content.. 
And it might be expected fhat, 


the works which would charm 
“away criticism by this quality, 
however dimly perceived. i 
organic feeling, again, which 
lends vitality to so completely — 
non-figurative a work -as the 
‘Rhythm in Space’ of the Swiss 
sculptor Max Bill,. though the 
purist may question whether . 
cruelty to stone is not involved. 
The disturbing. character 
McWilliam’s enormous ‘Head’ 
seems to be due less to its sculp= 
tural qualities than to an assault 


‘ 


assuring to find among the bushes 
that the bronze ‘Column of 
victory capable of development’ 

(Pevsner) comes to us with all — 
the. authority of the Cambridge 
Slade Professor. 

The catholicity of the selectors, 
and the three generations of ~ 
western sculpture over which they — 
have ranged, ensure that the 
Humanist tradition which Henry — 
Moore still enriches is well sup- 
ported, and the glade is peopled 

with the human form—impres- 
‘sionistic, expressionistic, classical 
and romantic,. teutonic, slavonic 
and latin. Most people could list 
half-a-dozen pieces that scarcely — 
deserve the privilege of their 
surroundings, or could point to worthier absentees. But there are 


Lehmbruck’s spare and tender ‘ Kneeling Girl” of 1911 and the massive 


Scandinavian ‘ Standing Girl’ of Gerhard Henning. There is Karen © 
Jonzen’s contemporary ‘ Bather ’, with its effective pyramidal structure 
for comparison with the spiral movement about a still centre of Kolbe’s 
*Pieta’. There is Frank Dobson’s concrete ‘Woman with Fish’ (an 


Arts Council commission), the large surfaces taking every advantage 


of the changing light. Despiau and Maillol are superbly represented. 


A newcomer who must be welcomed, finally, is Marino Marini. His — 


bronze ‘Horsemai’ in the centre of the lawn is irresistible, ‘partly 
because of a superficial ingenuity with patina, and partly because in 
his favourite subject he touches a European myth, but fer deeper 
reasons also. At Battersea and in his small one-man show at the 
Hanover Gallery, one can see why his projection into universality of 
a modern experience (the Lombard peasants escaping bombardment on 
horseback) has. in his own country caused pins to be linked with the - 
‘Moore of the shelter-drawings. x 


in natural surroundings, theirs are ~ 


It is 


“of 


on the nerves inherited from the ~ 
Surrealists, and it is almost re- — 
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Hiseciae™ "at aie By Patrick 
Gordon | Walker. ‘Hutchinson. DAs, 
, IETY in the West has become F 


| eect in’ the religious; a Critical examination 
of the effects of Cartesianism upon it. He traces 
‘wo answers historically given to Cartesian 
both of them finally unsatisfying. One, > 
issued in liberalism and is 
ly petering out today i in the sands of a 
ndividualism, unable to cope with 
society and its demands; the other, 
itarian, solution, has ended its far course 


of State for Commonwealth Relations sees it, 
j ‘Western man is caught between these twin horns 
fof: the Cartesian dilemma, An escape can only’ 

_ be found by abandoning the premises which 
- Hobbes and Locke had in common. In other 
words, we must make radical changes in our 
& "thinking and find a basis for life and society 
not subject to the mechanistic errors in _the 
E system of Descartes. 

- Admirable, the reader may say lattes ise 
the first 200 pages of Mr. Gordon: Walker’s 
analysis, and now, how is it to be done? 

Mr. Gordon Walker is not very clear. 
- about the ‘how’ of his intellectual revolution . 
~ with its explicit demands for ‘ “a better man’ 
and a ‘new social morality’. And as for the 
picture he draws of the ‘ better society’ which 
will replace the Cartesian, the outlines are not 

sensationally novel; they seem to have a curious 
resemblance to’ the ideals and general pattern of 
British social democracy i in 1951. The new State 
will be a ‘limited’ one but ‘new powers must | 
be given to the State if it is to play its part 
in helping to evolve a higher morality in 
society’; ‘the Black Market must be treated as 

a despicable thing’; ‘social security must be 
- universal’; ‘enterprises that are not directly run 

by the State should exist alongside those ‘that 
are’; ‘absolute equality is an unattainable 

dream’ but the gap between richest and Poorest 
must be far narrower than it is today. — 

The relatively few chapters devoted to these 
“sketchy generalisations have a rather disappoint- 
ing effect on a reader stimulated by Mr. Gordon 
Walker’s brilliant historical review to expect — 

something more tangible. One notes that the 

__ propaganda functions he envisages for his new 

State include controverting ‘the 

planning brings the satiety of plenty; that the 

F State can be a milch cow and nothing else; that 
-, it is possible to work without the direction of 
management; that profit must be abolished and 


a 


: 


ment in publicly owned industries is true service 
to society’. The workers, he says, will need such’ 
7 State propaganda more ‘thaw other sections be- 
_ cause the middle-class have no social dynamic 
left i in them and it is the workers who ‘ must 
play the oe and most clear-sighted role in 
bringing the better society to birth’. The 
Century of the Common Man apparently has 
no for Toynbee’s ‘creative élite’, or if it 
has they are to be found only in the ranks of 
t Mr. Priestley would call ‘ the real people ’. 
Though one may criticise it in detail and 
Picenphe achievement it perhaps naturally falls 
its intention, this is an important book. 
in temper and without party rancour, 
f Say esa much to which many in 


from Hobbes in totalitarianism. As the Secretary | 


1. strong and active. 


umbrella ’. 
power of compelling her readers to attend. . 


Ms absolute equality established; that only employ- - 


Koi major political parties Shee eibactitsel Mr. 


_ Gordon Walker sees clearly that the new social 


democracy calls for a restatement of social 
morality, and that this is not yet taking place; 
that there is today a split between the individual 


"and the State and frequently between morality 
and legality, which if left to develop, might lead 


to disaster. He therefore calls on Cartesian 
sociéty to recognise, by ratiocination, the error 
of its ways and go on to Produce the ‘ better 
man’ and the ‘better society’, Maritain and 
others would say that ratiocination alone was 
not enough. Whether they are right or not, this 
is an encouraging book and one that should 
be read. . 
en | 
Policy Fes the West. By Barbara Ward. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Defence in the Cold War 
By Sir Ian Jacob and others. Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 5s. 


Policy for the West is. distinguished both by 
learning and by the freshness of youth; it is well 


‘that it is also available in the Penguin series. THe - 


author knows what she wishes to say and how 
to say it. When years ago she used frequently 


_ to be heard as a broadcaster there was a nervous 


tefision in her speaking. Her writing is also 
‘nervous but in a different’ and a better sense. 
Her sentences, to some perhaps rather florid, are 
‘Leviathan may seem an 
irresistible monster but he can be at the mercy 
of an agile man with a spear’. he 
Russians now lay claim to every invention made 
by modern. man, from nuclear physics to the 
It will be seen that she has the 


The Russian objective is diagnosed as ruth- 
less and total control. Miss Ward’s hostility to 
the aspirations and actions of the Nazis has 
been so manifest that it places her present thesis 
above_suspicion. In the early chapters we are 
led on to a peak of expectancy and then left 
without a clear sight of the solution. There is 


- skill in this technique. We read on and, having 
read to the end, we eventually enjoy the partial | 


satisfaction that follows the revival of hope. The 
four parts into which the book is divided— 
‘Containment’, ‘Strength’, ‘Unity’ and 
‘Faith "form. a logical sequence, There is little 
sentimentality, save that in the final and briefer 
section we are swept on to a pinnacle of 
visionary eloquence. But nobody is any the worse 


for that; Miss Ward has a vision. 
ideas that — 


The present: physical wefkness of the West 
“Gs a conclusion which Miss Ward accepts with 
‘most other observers. To some readers the 
reason for Britain’s individual weakness will 


‘remain something of a mystery seeing that 


we have spent on defence since the end of the 
war about £4,000,000,000;- No wonder that 
in the West ‘rc-armament is a_ troubling 
moral issue, approached with discomfort 
and accepted with foreboding’. The western 
world has ample economic strength to tilt 
the scales in its favour. To accompany re- 
armament a general cut in most departments of 
our spending is said to be needed. There would 
be little risk ef inflation if the Western Powers 
could add twenty per cent. to their national re- 
sources in the next two years. Difficulties are 
faced with candour, though, when the political 


questions are narrowed to their economic aspect,’ 


Miss Ward may find it less easy to keep the 
layman’s attention. 
The holding of the frontiers of freedom is 


. Federalism is indicated, 


a permanent feature of our civilisation. Yet the 
advance of the United States to its political and 
economic leadership is a sure’ ground for hope. 


Western Union should ideally be based on the- 


Atlantic rather than on Europe. The path to 


United Nations should be preserved because it 


would ensure one place in the world where 


the antagonists would meet. Above all a vital 
faith is needed. We of the western world ought 
to remember that ours is the really radical way 
of life, a transformation wrought by the Jews 


and the Greeks, so that, under the pressures of - 


the reformer, the “saint and the mystic, Western 
Society became the most explosive social order 
the world had ever seen. On the other hand 


Marxist Communism, declares Miss Ward, . 


restores the old fetters of fatality and tyranny. 


We end with the conviction that the West is - 


both able to be preserved by its efforts and is 


_also deserving of survival. 


It would be useful to read Defence in the 
Cold War in conjunction with Miss Ward’s 
book. A responsible group in Chatham House 
under the chairmanship of General Sir Ian Jacob 
has examined the same problem more briefly 
though in greafer military detail. For example, 
the actual forces necessary for the defence of 
Europe are estimated. They include not less 
than fifty divisions, at least one-third armoured, 
and: a tactical air force of 5,000 jet fighters 
and 1,000 tactical bombers. The contribution of 
the West Germans to defence is discussed and 
the possible consequences of their being armed 
are honestly appreciated. Like Miss Ward the 
writers conclude that, if the West sincerely 
means to defend its freedom and its ideals, it 
is involved in a lengthy and exacting task. 
$ The | effort seems to the Group cheap at the 
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Worthy Dr. Fuller 

By William Addison. Dent. 16s. 
Thomas Fuller was one of the most popular 
writers and preachers of the mid-seventeenth 
century, and the literature of the period 
abounds in ttibutes both to his talents as his- 


torian and divine and to his character and per- 
sonality. The more conventional 


eighteenth 
century, which no longer knew him personally 
as a most lovable and clubbable man, did not 
appreciate in his writings the mixture of learn- 
ing and piety with homely or fanciful anecdote 
and with ever-flowing wit and humour, and 
either ignored or slighted him, or at best darnned 
him with faint praise. The nineteenth century 
more than made up for this neglect by its 
extravagant affection and veneration; editions of 
his works were multiplied, every decade called 


forth new panegyrics, and there were three full-- 


scale biographies, of which the massive Life by 
John Eglington Bailey will long remain the 
standard source of information for scholars. The 
present century has reacted against the adulation 
of Coleridge and Lamb and the later enthusiasts, 
and in this country at least he cannot be said 
to have received the attention he deserves. 

We must be grateful to Mr. Addison for 
restoring ‘the Doctor of Famous Memory’ to 
the full light of day. He has provided a clear 
picture of Fuller as a man whose company and 
‘counsels would have delighted and edified us, 
as they did his contemporaries, and has given a 
balanced estimate of his place in the troubled 
background of his age and in English literature. 
He appears once more as one who ‘while he 


though the present 


- going to be a long business, pérhaps enduring as. 


si 
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‘shined here gave a full Meridian light to all 
kind of history’, and who, whether he wrote 
. scholarly history or biography, moral essay or 


sermon, made it always vivid and entertaining, 


often extremely amusing, but never irreverent. 
‘The book is enriched with copious quotations, 
-and it is to be hoped that it will stimulate many 
readers to seek out The Worthies or The Church 
History or The Holy State and the Profane 
State for themselves; they will find them, and 
indeed all of Fuller’s works, despite their rather 
forbidding titles, treasure-houses of wisdom, 
robust common-sense, and never-failing humour, 
good humour, and interest. 

In some respects. Mr. Addison’s work falls 
between the two stools of the scholarly and the 
popular. In his desire to bring Fuller’s back- 
ground to life he gives too much irrelevant 
detail, He is inconsistent about indicating sources 


for his quotations and about modernising their. 


spelling. We grow tired of Fuller as ‘ the worthy 
doctor’, and of his ‘shrewd digs’; we doubt 
whether he ‘would have greeted with a loud 
guffaw of appreciation’ a not very witty sally 
of Dr. Johnson, or whether in reading him, or 
any author, we ever ‘feel like throwing up our 
caps and cheering’; and we deplore references 
to Milton’s ‘cold though seraphic lips’, and to 
‘divines as ‘hounds in clerical collars’. Finally 
the unfortunate ‘Alphabet of Fullerisms’, ‘witty’ 
or ‘quaint’ sayings wrenched out of their con- 
texts, does something to counteract the attractive 
impression made by the longer quotations. 

However, blemishes and incoysistencies of this 
kind are outweighed by the general interest and 
sanity of the book, and it will be thoroughly 
enjoyed by all who value the acquaintance of 
-the rich English characters of the past. 


Shakespeare Survey: 4 
Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 


The fourth volume of Shakespeare Survey, pub- 
lished annually on Shakespeare’s birthday is an 
English-speaking challenge to the venerable Year- 
book of the German Shakespeare Society, now 
in its eighty-fifth year. The chief contribution is 
a long’essay on ‘ Fifty Years of Shakespearean 
. Criticism’, by Mr. Kenneth Muir. As his recent 
edition of ‘Macbeth’ showed, he is better as a 
close scholar and summariser than as a Critic or 

a literary historian. His essay examines a select 

list of books roughly sorted into categories, and 
extracts usefully some of thé general ideas con- 
- tained in works of scholarship. and criticism. He 
’ has a good section on the fashionable inquiries 
into imagery and symbolism, but is less helpful 
‘on the contribution of theatrical. studies to 
Shakespeare interpretation. His detailed com- 
-mentaries do not quite add up to a synthesis, 
but it is on the basis of the work he discusses 
that the Arden Shakespeare j is being revised. 

‘There is a very important article by the 

-veteran Professor. Hardin Craig on ‘ Motivation 

in Shakespeare’s Choice of Materials’, The criti- 
‘cal surveys and reviews cast a wide net, and 
include some of the Shakespeare talks printed 
in’ THE LISTENER. Dr, Hotson’s revolutionary 
dating -of ‘The Sonnets’ appears to be less 
acceptable in the world of Shakespearean 
scholarship than it is elsewhere. The reports 
from Slovakia, Yugoslavia, Germany and Russia 
show what a hold Shakespeare still has on the 
‘Continental mind. In Germany no publisher can 
afford to issue the complete works, but in 
Austria a new edition of the standard translation 
by Schlegel and Tieck has appeared- 

In Russia the edition of Marshak’s translation 
of ‘The Sonnets’ runs to 75,000 copies, 
and a school edition of Pasternak’s ‘King 
Lear” to 60,000. In Germany during two 
seasons eighty-seven theatres presented twenty- 
one plays in a total of 2,000 performances, and 
in Russia it appears that it is the Red eas 
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theatre which specialises in Shakespeare, mit 


that even in wartime Shakespeare Conferences 


were held every yéar. 


The Wood-Engravings of Reynolds Stone 
By Myfanwy Piper. 
Art and Technics. 10s. 6d. 


‘The subjects of the two previous volumes in 


this series were both essentially illustrators, 


_ Thomas Bewick and Robert Gibbings. Reynolds 
Stone is not primarily an illustrator although he ™ 


has done some very successful illustrations more 
in the spirit of Bewick than of Gibbings. He is 
essentially a letterer and because he is a decora- 
tive letterer with a. charming and always apt 
fancy one might almost call him a calligrapher; 
but while his engraved writing is beautiful it is 


writing that derives from print and not: from 


Official Windsor Guide, 1947, by Reynolds Stone 
From ‘ The Wood-Engravings of Reynolds Stone’ 


‘the pen. One inevitably compares him with Eric 


Gill whose mantle has fallen squarely on his 
shoulders. Like Gill he can carve,.draw, paint or 
engrave letters with superlative taste but his 
origins are in the composing room and the layout 
desk rather than in the studio or the study. 
_After being an undergraduate at Cambridge 


he became a pupib at. the- Cambridge University | 


Press and it seems entirely appropriate that he 
met Gill for the first time in a train between 
London. and Cambridge or, one might say, 
between Piggotts. and the Pitt. Press. After 
Cambridge he went not, as he had hoped, to the 
rarefied atmosphere of the Gregynog Press, but 


to a country printer’s office in Taunton. Three - 


years later he had decided to become neither. a 
printer nor a typographer but a free-lance wood- 
engraver, and he at once found a market for his 
book-plates and. letter headings and became the 
fashionable performer in this field where his 
fastidiousness, disciplined. by functional require- 
ments,.gave new life to a minor art. 

Stone is always at his best as a chieealine 
engraver, that is when he is working directly 
in the tradition of Bewick on the block, like 
the painter before his canvas, and when the 


-slightest flick of the graver on the wood is re- 


flected. The perfect balance between mind, hand 
and eye has a vividness and immediacy which 


is often. lacking in the design is Nsisck! on. 
white in the coarser medium of the woodcut and 
is realised through a line in relief with the back- — 
ground cut away. As Mrs. Piper so truly says, — 
the white-line engraving ‘becomes in a richer 
sense a creative process, it marks the end of the 


slavish mechanical cutting of exact lines and the 


beginning of the interpretation of drawings in ~ 
terms of the medium’. It was Bewick’s: 
that he not only introduced the white on’ black — 
“ method but, as Stone also does, combined it with 


‘ the Black line is cut round and left as a simula- 
tion of line drawing ’; And here Mrs. Piper'aptly 
recalls Ruskin’s dictum that ‘ the: finest) wood- _ 
cutting ignores light and shade and expresses 
only form and dark local colour’, Enough. has 
been said to indicate that this little. book is far 
more than a monograph. It is a wise, perceptive 
essay on the art of wood-engraving as exempli- 
fied in the practice of one of its most, egnsitive 
living exponents. 

If one finds less to say about Se s “astra 
tions it. is because here he has less originality 
of vision as compared with, say, the late Eric 
Ravilious. And it is always his more stylised 
designs that are the most successful, the inani-. 
mate objects composed as vignettes of still- 
life in The Butler’s Recipe Book rather than — 
the more naturalistic landscapes of The Open 
. Air or The Living Hedge. 


senate Spirit. A New “Presentation 
of Coleridge from his Published and 
Unpublished Prose Writings. | — 
Edited by Kathleen Coburn, = 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 
Carlyle’s picture of Coleridge sitting on the 
brow of Highgate Hill is among his best, but his 
dismissal of his philosophy as moonshine needs — 
no refutation today when so hard-headed a 
critic as Mr. Herbert Read can assign him a 
_ place in the history of existentialism. Yet the 
prejudice still lingers, particularly among those 
who lament the early death of the poet, that 
he drugged himself with abstract metaphysics. 
No one would deny that there is some truth in — 
this. Indeed Coleridge in his ‘ Dejection’ Ode 


\ and elsewhere confessed as much himself. But — 


in fact the poet never died. The feeling heart 
never failed the thinking head. There is a note 
in this widely representative anthology of his 
’ prose writings, entitled ‘ * Against Cloud-Cuckoo- 
Land’, which runs: ~~ =a) 
The expediency even in'a moral ‘sense of not 
carrying speculation above a certain -height un- - 
- interruptedly; but there to des¢éend to the prac- 
tical uses. of which it might be capable—like the 
'- Indian Fig, which still at a given height declines 
its branches to earth and takes. Toot anew, forms | 
‘a new principle, : 
Or again; in a passage fone Aids ie Reflection: 
Too soon did the Doctors of the Church forget 
_ that the Heart, the. Moral -Nature, was the | 
. Beginning and the End; and that Truth,. Know- 
ledge, and Insight were comprehended in its 
expansion... 

Few men, indeed, with:s 0) exalted ; a speculative 
intelligence as Coleridge have applied it so con- 
tinuously and fruitfully to the realm of ordinary 

-human affairs and to the problems of the in- 
dividual and society. His constant concern, as a ~ 
- metaphysician, with. the relations -of. subject and 
object, though derided by Carlyle, was, in fact, . 
highly -significant and provided the key to his 
life-work -as a practical philosopher who was 
among the first to combine philosophy and — 
psychology. Miss Coburn particularly stresses . 
in her Introduction his psychological origi< 
nality and his anticipations of the discoveries - 
of Freud and Jung. His awareness of the exist- — 
ence of almost suecoadalass baynset 


merit 


"the reverse technique . of black on:.white when — 


a 


2 Sob his own Secs. eitovered 
y Miss Coburn | from an unpublished notebook: 
; logically, Consciousness is ree 


Almost all is is yet to he achieved. _ ; 
__ And’although he could at times reiterate iether 
% » such “ed notions as es distinction 


analysis: It was wae a niystery pak could 
be seized immediately and finally, as a hare 
yo greyhound, to borrow his own metaphor: 

ns ‘E do not care two pence for the Hare, but I 
- value most highly the excellencies of scent, 


iy - patience, discrimination, free Activity; and find a 


_ themes, whether it be psycho 


_ Hare in every Nettle I make myself acquainted 
+ with. I follow _ the Chamois-Hunters, and seem 
to set out wih the same Obdject, But I am no 


Hunter of that Chamois Goat; but avail myself - 
of the Chace in order to [pursue] a nobler pur- 
” pose—that of making a road across the Mountain ~ 


om, ‘in -which Common Sense may hereafter pass 
backward and forward, without desperate: Leaps 

or Balloons that soar. indeed but do not puerove 
the chance of. getting onward. 


fe ‘Coleridge’s- common sense was of course 


charged with uncommon insight, but it was as 


human and often humorous as it was compre- 


AE hensive and searching. Miss Coburn has opened 


up a rich mine of it in this volume. She has 


- drawn her material - from those of his works 


which are not easily obtainable in modern 
editions, while about a third of the items have 


- not been‘ ‘published before. All of them are skil- 


fully arranged in sections, devoted to different 
logy, education, 
science, criticism, the natural world, society or 


«religion. The range of interest is very wide, the 
_ istyle at times pointed and familiar, at times 


eloquently copious, and the. prevailing atmo- 


t ore one sort clear and genial EeReaten. 


bs 


af ‘Profile of Serena: By Ritchie Calder. 


__ 4a 


~ 


ke 


-~ 


. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


’Mr. Calder’s second book on science is a popu-— 
ee description of four of the major discoveries of 


our generation: the nuclear atom, radar, penicil- 
,jin and vitamins—all of which, it is interesting 
to note, were initiated and mainly brought to 
fruition by men of our own. country. or com- 
-monwealth. Under ‘the nuclear atom’ Mr. 
_ Calder gives a graphic account of nuclear 
physics from its unpromising start in 1896 to its 


great development at the present time. ‘ Radar’, . 


starting from the work of Clerk -Maxwell, takes 
the reader into the wider field of electronics. 
Penicillin’, the high light of chemotherapy, is 
a “good pretext for an account of the discoveries 
in the live-saving drugs of our day and of 
chemotherapy in general. ‘Vitamins’ is the 
modern story of biochemistry as well as of 
_ Gowland Hopkins’ ‘ accessory food factors’. 

__. Mr. Calder has a real flair for the populariex 
tion of the material he has studied. As an 
amateur of science he has taken trouble to visit 
aap right laboratories and meet the right scien- 
tists and he, is wise in having had his script 
‘vetted’ by the right critics. The consequence 
_ ds that the storieg he has to tell are full, in- 
i formed and accurate as to detail. Mr. ~Calder 


aie from most earlier popularisers in the 


with which he writes. He has the cross- 
i setter’s gift of the descriptive word. In 
car physics, for example, the alpha particle 
that carries two positive charges. 


as ‘alpha plus’. 


plus : 
the ee ee of the alpha particle as key 

to atomic secrets is well described by Mr. Calder 
But he is more than apposite 


in phrase. He writes very vividly. At times he 
- combines the graphicness and, even, knowing- 


ness of Philip Guedalla - with. the ubiquity ~ 


and straight-from-the-horse’ s-mouth-ness of the 
* social paragraphist. His 


‘pictorial patches and he uses them adroitly to 


- brighten his narrative. He is rich in the requisite 
rhetorical figures of the persuasive writer— 


antithesis, hyperbole, climax. Two and two are 


to four. They become four, in fact, because some 
eminent scientist said so to Mr. Calder during 
a traffic jam near ~ Piccadilly Circus. Lérd 


Rutherferd ‘seems mever to have made an. 


ordinary remark when Mr. Calder was around. 


He seems either to have been humming hymn- 
tunes or issuing wise-cracks. 


6 66 Hoppy ? was 
one of the nicest men I have ever known’; thus 


are we plunged into the story of vitamins and 


their discoverer, Sir Gowland Hopkins. And so 
on. It is all good fun. If the material described 
were not so good as it is a critic might demur to 


‘some of it.’ But the material is the thing. Here 


is a book that can be. faithfully recommended 
to the general reader interested in science. 


Smooth and Rough. By Adrian Stokes. | 
Faber. 15s. 


‘Fine building’ writes Mr. Stokes’ in a pidving 
disquisition on the architecture of the Italian 
Renaissance, ‘exemplifies the reparative func- 
tion of art: wide feelings, we have noted 
earlier, that centre on landscape,’on mother- 
earth, are particularised in houses’. And 
again: ‘Much crude rock stands re-arranged; 


' now in the form of apertures, of suffusion at 
‘the sides of apertures, the bites, the tears, the 


pinches are miraculously identified with the 


recipient passages of the body, with sense organs, 


with features; as well as with the good mother 


which we would eat more mercifully for preser- 


vation and safety within, and for our own’ 
_ Aesthetic appreciation is a psychological 
mystery. Although the fact is unquestioned 


that some people receive very great pleasure from: 
contemplating works of art, no psychology so: 


far has been able to explain this fact by hypo- 
theses congruent with those advanced for other 
human activities. Freud himself, an admirer and 
collector of art objects, wrote some articles on 
the possible intent, conscious or unconscious, of 
certain artists when constructing certain works; 
buf, except for the catch-all term, sublimation, 


‘reading and con-. 
“tacts have given him a great store of lively 


not allowed simply and straightforwardly to sum 


had nothing to say of the pleasure he found in 


his classical figurines, - Few of his followers, 
save those in immediate contact with him, 
shared his feelings or showed awareness of. the 
problem. 

Mr. Stokes has reversed the situation. » Instead 
of a psychologist with an interest in aesthetics, 


he is an aesthete, in the most serious and pro-— 


found sense. of the word, who has acquired a 
knowledge of psychoanalysis. He has explored 
his own past, his earliest experiences or the fan- 
tasies that may have accompanied them, with 
the meticulous and sensitive vision which he had 


so well disciplined and exercised on the paint- 


ings and drawings, the sculpture and architec- 
ture of Italy. The pleasure was first, the search 
for insight followed. 

Mr, - Stokes acquired his 
through Melanie Klein, or a close follower of 


her work. The emphasis which Mrs. Klein puts’ 


on the experiences or fantasies of the first year 
of life may well be particularly appropriate to 


‘the study of aesthetic pleasure, part at least of 


whose mystery is that it is non-verbal, or pre- 


self-knowledge, 


- eating and excretion, the 


he finds the source of aesthetic pleasure in 1 
fantasied. restitution of the maternal body, fan- 


tastically torn and destroyed by infantile greed ee y 


and rage. The differing surfaces of buildings for 
him are tactile, as rough hair and smooth flesh © 


are tactile. 
As always with Mrs.. Klein’s hypotheses, the 


problem is the origin of diversity. If, as she 
_ postulates, such destructive and reparative fan- 


tasies are universal, why is aesthetic pleasure so 


comparatively rare? Mr. Stokes does not envis- 
age this problem; he treats. his experiences, his — 


sensitivity, his vision, rendered with all the 
‘sharpness of which heavily loaded prose is cap- 
_able, as an exemplar of the universal. 

This short, concentrated and compact essay, 
so compact that it merits several readings, 
carries three main themes: three autobiographi- 
cal landscapes, symbolising the sense of home 
(his house in Cornwall during the war), the 
sense of loss (the desolation of urban arid sub- 


-urban London), and the sense of rebirth, or 


_reunion with the beloved (a small town in 
Italy). These themes, these moods, are then 


- further explored through the concepts of psycho- 
images of buildings and- 


analysis, and the 
thoughts about machines. Machines, dependent 
on mining, symbolise the basic desecration, the 
rifling of the mother’s body, as architecture the 


-basic reconstitution; the unhappiness of the 


machine age, the sense of loss, is the funda- 
mental guilt and the prototype of the uncanny 
machine which parodies the human body in its 
‘influencing machine’ 
which occurs in the delusions of so many con- 
temporary schizophrenes or paranoids. 

The criterion of true or false barely applies 
to a study such as this. It is undoubtedly true 
for Mr. Stokes, and any who read these crowded 
and by no means easy pages will gain insight 
and pleasure,. according to the capacities and 
self-knowledge they will bring to-bear. The 
book, handsomely produced, contains twenty- 
four plates, all but one of details of Italian- 
architecture; the principle .on which they are 
arranged js obscure. 


The Way of a Fox 
By Douglas St. Leger-Gordon. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 


Much is told in this book about foxes, about 
the fox of fantasy and tradition and about the 
real fox and how he lives in England. Mr. St. 
Leger-Gordon knows his Devonshire country- 
side well. He has an eye for the things in Nature 
and can often picture. vividly the scenes he 
describes. Foxes together with their den-mates 
the badgers are among the largest of our English 
wild mammals; they are survivals from a past 
time, and their suryival has been threatened by 
the growing urbanisation of England. That foxes 
survive is something of a wonder, and they 
would not do so were it not for the fox-hunters 
who give them an artificial protection. 

The author has some interesting stories to 
tell of the lives and adventures and of the deaths 
of individual foxes and of fox-hunting. as it 
survives in England today, and he speculates 
wisely on the somewhat uncertain survival of 
fox-hunting. A vivid and convincing life story 
is given of one particular Dartmoor litter of 
young foxes, and as the story develops the 
whole scene becomes real for the reader, the 
Dartmoor rain, the cold wind, the patient 
watcher, the bracken which, as it grows, changes 
the landscape, and the boulder-strewn ground. 
The reading of this book should offer enjoy- 
ment to all who have known or met foxes, and 
perhaps to others who have not yet been so 
fortunate. The nine illustrations are photographs 
taken of wild foxes or of wild places. 
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ae. 


_ in an unspecified and certainly 


but it’ was pretty poor view- 
~. Ing, not worth the effort and 


Fortunately Mrs. Elsie Julyan, 
_ prominent in one of the local 
Women’s Institute branches, 
was at bands : indeed, she stole 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH | 


‘Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


TELEVISION 
3 British Food : Argentine Football 
A NOT TOO EARNESTLY conducted domestic 


inquiry suggests that while housewives do, not’ 


mind a man cooking the meals, if he knows 


‘how, they are less immediately sympathetic to 


the presence of a beard in the kitchen. The 
Proposition came up after seeing the first ‘in 
the series ‘Country Dishes’, 
Harben supervised the making of the delectable 
and agreeably simple dish known as the Cornish 
pasty. This is an excellent idea for Festival year, 


though the announcement that we are to have. 


imparted to us the secret of jellied eels aroused 


‘no marked demonstration of interest in one’s 


own viewing circle. Reference to Florence White’s 
valorous research into our native dishes will 
supply the producer of these programmes with 
better material than that, even 
in these difficult days. And it 
would be a graceful’ act -if 
somewhere in the series there 
could be inserted a passing 
tribute to her labours, which 
rescued so many of the 
nation’s old recipes from 
oblivion. 

What was not ‘satisfyingly 
clear is why so much trouble 
had to be taken for so small 
a result in establishing ‘the 
relish of local palates for this 
dish. Apparently a camera was 
sent down ‘to Cornwall to 
procure pictures of a fisher- 
man, a tractor driver, a miner, 
and one or two other types 
gnawing their way through - 
Pasties as if they were entrants 


not edifying competition. It 
may have been good chewing, 


expense doubtless put into it. 


in which Philip © 


~remote provincial mechanics’ institute. Deciding 


/ 


'. the show, assigning Harben to the role of under- 


study instead of leading man, and triumphantly 


steering it through explanation and dentonstra- 
_tion to the end. Her practical common sense and 
firm efficiency inspired the hope that what ought * . 


to be a succession of very good Programmes will 


be . equally well favoured. Harben is our man! 
_if -we want to know what is esoteric in Ja 


bouchée a la reine, but can he be equally con- 
vineing about the bucolic subtleties af Sussex 
well pudding? : ie 

Another current series ‘that is crying ‘out for 


‘editorial competence to give it unity and form 


is ‘Inventors’ Club’, which embodies -an- 
interesting general idea but is left to fill —its 
three-quarters of an hour almost entirely of its 
own volition. Result: a disjointed, half apolo- 
getic sort of affair that seems to belong to a 


—a pawn being led off the ‘ 


May g 


be exhibited to the gaze of 
a large public is obviously 
not an easy thing to do for 
several reasons. Once the 
decision has been taken to 


- less. presentation method 
should be adopted. Mono- 


banished from the screen. 
Only those ideas having a 
wide general application 
should be discussed. If there 
are not énough, cut down: 
the programme time. At 


Board’ when boys 
from the Eastmore School, Leeds, acted as Chess- 
‘men in a match played in the Sports Arena at the 
South Bank Exhibition on May 12. Left: an 
England attack on the Argentine goal in the 
Association football international at Wembley on 


which ideas shall or shall not embarrassingly early. in the game. Most probably. 


‘watching every stance and stroke with the image- 


exhibit an invention a ruth- - 
emulation as nothing else could. Assuredly that 
- will have its-effect on the sporting: records of — 
syllabic inventors should be. 


runs in an hour and ten minutes. ~ 
‘their labours which should also encourage and 


‘pros : At might even inspire the compilers of Television 
present’ the. impression Sis | 


Televised sport: R. G. Bannister 
(Great Britain) winning the One 
- Mile International “(Invitation — 
_Event) at the British Games 
organised by the ~ Counties 
_ Athletic. Union, and -~- held at 
the White City Stadium on 
May l2— 


strongly with us that the pro- | 
#, ducers main worry is what to — 
do with his three-quarters of 
‘ an/hour, Geoffrey Boumphrey 
' performs his introductory 
duties efficiently enough, if 
ow and then a little patro- 
nisingly, and one feels that 
he, too, is conscious of not — 
being overstocked with what 
advertising men used to call 
talking points. But ‘Inventors’ _ 
Club’ is intrinsically a worth- - 
while programme which has 
~ its moments. One of them was 
the explanation given the 
other evening by the inventor 
of-an adjustable bicycle saddle - 
for use in traffic stops: ‘I 
saw:a boy killed through wob- 
bling and I just had to do 
- something about it’. = 
Last Saturday’s adagio critic 
from Lord’s provoked the 
reflection that televised sport, 
however dull, may contribute _ 
more than we know to the | 
prowess of © posterity. The. 
~ crowd showed impatience 
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it was not shared by a host of junior viewers 


building concentration that may be an indis- 
pensable preliminary to all kinds of achievement, ~~ 

By enabling the nation’s youth to see its heroes, 
in action television will encourage the spirit of 


the future,.poor comfort though it may be to. 
the cash customers who on Saturday endured - 
the spectacle_ of an innings producing thirteen ‘ 


lee 


Sa 
‘ 
? 
< 
* 


‘This. post-dated, possibility is an~ aspect of 


apie ‘Magazine;. a programme that © covers» a at 


‘ _— 


anid” v. Asseatiba Paice 
ge Sal a record. number 


Ee ap gave him 


recent good things. 
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AS ‘DRAMA meee 


Bia ys ‘Temp Pregnant LAST WEEK revived 


three notable plays which were written in the 


first instance for ‘broadcasting. The most talked 
about of these was Louis MacNeice’s “The Dark 
Tower’ » an allegory which may well be better 

% understood in some years’ time than it is today. 
Ag At all events. and by any standards it is a dis- 
tinguished piece of work, particularly ‘so from 


a purely technical point . of view, from, that is — 


ae to say, the point of view which is viewless, the 


dark inner eye of the imagination. How imagina- 


tion works, why it does not work when it is 
.given too much food, the differing rates of. 
(== _imaginative process, will have, ’in the ‘future (if, 
there is one). to be slowly worked ‘out. Perhaps 
_ then we shall know a little about them; as 
c ‘4 today we know a little about colour-blindness 


or the difference in the assimilative processes of © 


a middle-aged woman, an alligator and a cage- 
bind, I have listened to ‘The Dark Tower’ 
with. every pore open for I know not how 


& _many times, but I end, again and again, in | baffle 
ment. The last thing I wish to. be is“a glib— 


-and obtuse critic, but either the thing is unsuited 
to my mental metabolism (as porridge is, Iam 
told, to some children who die within a few 
hours of eating it) or I must go to school again. 
~The Ernst Schnabel piece ‘On the Eve of a 
New Day’ is a different story altogether; to be 
more exact, an ‘I’ story with - illustrations, 
_which in my experience has never yet gone 
wrong on the air—certainly never if the narrator 
is a big, wary, phlegmatic American of the kind 


7 the gifted Canadian Bernard Braden (no mere | 


comic, by the way) so effectively put before us. 


_ The rest is buggaboo, o0-er, memories of Prester - 


John or the equivalent prep. school frisson, and 
some extremely effective and warm semi-crowd 
-work by well chosen accents-on-legs. I should 
think we all enjoyed hearing it again, though it 
is neither a play nor, considered purely as radio, 
f anything very astonishing. It is a dramatised tale 
uch as the B.B.C. might have had in thousands 
_ the Corporation had been lucky enough to 
sign up a Somerset Maugham to start us off 
seca the club armchair and.take us ranging over 
af neg ‘Maugham country (as a radio field instead 
: of magazine editors’ joys). The failure even to 

oie a second-rate Maugham to do this job for 
* it, the the reliance on commercial theatre repertory 
at eigen eee which we shall never, I suppose, 
get ph a feature; a ‘Now It Can Be 
~ cap pout Felton, Sackville-West and 
: J never have poms allowed for one 


ium, where the size of the 


at’ the White City was. 


that 


_ Shakespeare, soap opera of the Mrs. Dale order 
and airings of plays such as ‘The Winslow 
Boy’ which we had admirably done as a 
_Saturday-Night ‘Theatre. 

The airing of this play illustrates painfully 
well what I am saying. It is, as we‘all know, 
founded on 
Rattigan (first-rate craftsman) saw was going to 
be a difficult job; a long, long legal battle had 
to be turned somehow into a three-act Shaftes- 
bury Avenue success. Of course, he succeeded; 
relying on several perfect coups de thédtre and 
in Act II cleverly milking the interest away 
from the ostensible hero (a- boy who couldn’t 
carry the piece in the. real live theatre). and 
substituting an interest in the daughter and 
the father whose drama it on the stage became, 
Rattigan brilliantly made his ‘point. “But of 
course the thing is of and for the theatre; put 
imto any other medium (e.g. the fairly successful 
film) all the theatricality of the craftsmanship 

showed up: on the air, even worse. One could 
not imagine why if the B.B.C. wanted to ‘do’ 


. the Archer-Shee case, it chose to do it like this; 
_ Digging Up 1 the Past 


and not as a radio feature. 

Of the three revivals on. the Third ae the 
Gabriel Marcel play “The End of Things’ 
(quite recent) struck me as qualifying for the 


title, of a good, new genuine radio play. That 


may sound ‘thin praise in the circumstances. 
But the Play i is ‘good, on any showing. 
ae ‘ i PHILIP: HOPE WREIACE 


THE SPOKEN WORD. 


It Makes You Think . 


We HAVE HEARD MUCH OF LATE about machines 


you many weeks or months to solve and they 
will, hand you out the answer while you wait. 
We were even told, if I remember rightly, in a 
broadcast a year or so ago of a machine which 
had a nervous breakdown when faced with a 
question beyond its powers, so that the time 


seemed to be approaching when somebody ought ~ 
to start a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty . 


to Machines. Meanwhile A. M. Turing, F.R.S., 
in an extremely interesting and tantalising talk, 
called ‘ Automatic Calculating Machines’, last 
week went further into the subject and touched 
on its philosophical implications. I call his talk 
tantalising because it ‘was one of those closely- 
packed broadcasts during which I was moved 
every few minutes to hold up my. schoolboy 
hand with a ‘Please, Sir . . . One moment, Sir 
Sah Will you explain what you mean, Sir, 
by ....’ this, that and the other. Mr. Turing 
remarked that many people dislike the idea that 
a machine could be made to think, ‘If machines 
could think,’, they say, ‘where would we be?’ 

Now-f, as it happens, am one of those who 
dislike the idea, not, however, because it frightens 


“me, but because it seems to me to be based 


on a misuse of words. To say that a machine 
thinks is surely, by~ implication, to define 
thought as a mechanical process, which is an 
‘entirely arbitrary definition. I have the impres- 
sion, in fact, when scientists tell me of machines 


that calculate, compute and think, that they “are © 


talking like the little girl who'tells me that her 
doll doesn’t like raspberry-jam or—more justifi- 
ably, but still erroneously—that it goes to sleep 
every night, because, sure enough, it Closes its 
eyes when it is laid in a horizontal position. 
There was a time when my work compelled ‘me 
to use a slide-rule, yet it nevér occurred to’ me to 

that it had been a very good boy at its 
arithmetic that > morning. ‘Not eng a. Philoso- 


u part from a few him- 
Si 1 experiments—now mostly consists of. 
admirable blind Ibsen, -less admirable blind 
right 


the Archer-Shee case, which | 


_ American 


‘think’. You can put an abstruse mathe- 
"matical question to them which it would take 


would. eaeene. a.broadcast from an authority 
such | Professor Gilbert Ryle 1 to set us listeners 
this matter. For there is no doubt that 


these machines make a chap think, although 


there is, I suggest, some doubt if a chap can 


make them think. 


Christopher Salmon’s talk on ‘ Growing Up : 


in America’ was no less tightly-packed with 
observations and ideas and its implications 


seemed to me much more alarming than those — 


of Mr. Turing’s, although for the opposite 


reason; for although I can smile at the notion : 
that a machine may some day, like Gunga Din, 


be a better man than I am, I was frightened 
“by the prospect, which I thought I saw in ‘Mr. 
Salmon’s talk, that in a generation or so my 
cousins may be. mass-produced 
machines. But I may well be wrong in drawing 
this conclusion, since it is impossible for any 
but a very quick-witted listener both to consume 
and digest in one fifteen-minute sitting the 
elaborate -meals served to him in talks such as 
these two. It is only when he can read them 
afterwards that he can fully assimilate 
them and, even in this case, their value would, 
it seems to me, be much increased if they were 
followed up by broadcast discussions on their 
subjects. 


After this intensive listening a talk by Paul 
i ‘Audible Laughter with Dignity’, on | 
The Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, came as a 


Turner, ‘ 


refreshing holiday. These memoirs, in which 
Pope, Swift and Parnell had a hand, were writ- 


-ten for the most part by Dr. Arbuthnot, They 
_are being reprinted, but, like most books of 


their nature, at a price proportionate to their 
impropriety. This was a neatly turned, spark- 
ling’ talk of vintage quality. 

f MARTIN Westoee ee: 


BROADCAST MUSIC 


Dopnedie ii Good Old Melouaina 


’ INVETERATE ADMIRER OF VERDI though I am, I 


confess to having felt some qualms~ about the 
wisdom of choosing ‘I Lombardi’ as one of 


’the unfamiliar works to revive during this year 


of. celebration. Looking through the vocal score 
in preparation, one was appalled by the in- 
consequence of the action, which seemed to be 
made up of all the situations dear to writers of 
romantic melodrama, 
strung together without regard to credibility or 
commonsense. And the music, on paper, looked 
the veriest rum-ti-tum, without the breadth and 
dignity that gives ‘Nabucco’ a monumental 
quality. ‘ 
‘But there is no composer whom it is more 
dangerous to judge in the study than Verdi. 
From the very beginning he was a man of the 
theatre, and only in the theatre, or at least in 
performance, can the success or failure of his 
work be proved. Even without the visual 
assistance of the stage, ‘I Lombardi’ proved to 
be well worth hearing. There are weak pages in 
it—the Crusaders’ March belongs to the class 
of music played by the Busseto town-band, and 
the famous chorus, ‘O Signore dal tetto natio’, 
is but a pallid reflection of the even more 
famous one in ‘Nabucco’. But on the other 
side of the account there. is Giselda with a 
whole series of lovely arias, there are two fine 
trios for soprano,. tenor and baritone, and there 
is, strange to relate, the lovely scene of the 


"vision. 


It was this scene, in which the sleeping 
Giselda sees a vision of her dead lover in 
Heaven surrounded by an angelic choir, that 
aroused in anticipation the deepest misgivings. 


* Wouldn’t it be mawkishly sentimental? Verdi 
- avoided that risk by treating the whole scene 


) 


these situations being — 


Ln. 


6% 


‘not Arvino, 
“scenes recognise his wicked brother 


oh i Ree 


in a strictly musical way as a concerto for 
violin, the solo instrument creating the other- 
worldly atmosphere. There is not a false note in 


the sentiment throughout, and one has only to- 


think what Gounod would have made of this 
scene to see how many false notes there might 
have been. Verdi’s direct and uncomplicated 
vision saved him from that kind of mistake. 

It is no use, in listening to this kind of opera, 
asking ‘Why’ or ‘How’. How ‘did Giselda 
come to be in the harem at Antioch? Why did 


in the 
hermit who conveniently turns up in every cave 


-on the road to Jerusalem? The libretto gave 


Verdi a series of dramatic situations, and it is 
what he made of them that matters. For the 


- 


_ Pee: 2 sh pois 


through the-.course of several . 


‘ - a . eel A # 
most part he made something that was well 
worth a hearing, and I hope we shall have it 
repeated, if only for the sake of Maria Vitale’s 
lovely clear singing as Giselda. The recording 
was generally excellent. - 

The other opera of the week, ‘Janaéek’s 
‘Jentifa’, aroused'no great enthusiasm in me. 
1 doubt not that it is much better drama and 
much better music,’ in the sense that it fits the 
words and situations more closely than Verdi’s 
conventional melodies and thinly scored, yet 
often noisy, accompaniments. But, at any rate 
on the air, it did not sound as exciting and 
colourful as Verdi’s old melodrama. And isn’t 
it, stripped of its foreign trappings, just one 
of those drab melodramas - of peasant life, like 


Masefield’s * Nan’, ; which were fashionable ‘forty 


~ 


The Origins of Debussy’ S Style , pated: 


together) and a fine one of Bliss’ 


years pat rt an ee a preference for. 
and the grand manner. s 


Sargent’s on Sunday, which eee a Be 
performance of Vaughan Williams’ Ppstareked 
Symphony (though the finalé -did> nas, 
orning — 
Heroes’; Stokowski’s on Wednesday’ iv 

a sorry display of capriciousness—the fir ‘st move- 
ment of Brahms’ Fourth Symphony 1 it move ; 


dignity that I did not sit up for the rest; and ~ 


Rafael Kubelik’s on Friday, in’ whichvan in- 


_ different performance of Mozart’ s G minor Sym- 


phony was redeemed by a finely: finished one of 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra; fe! detail 
was beautifully exposed by x new estival 


Hall’ s acoustics DyNELEY Hussey. 


~ 
‘ 


4 
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’ By” MARTIN COOPER . f 
Music by Debussy or related to his:style will be broadcast. in “the Third Programme every day during the weck beginning hia 7 + 
AWE’ EW composers have dacclonen a more claiming the beauties of Palestrina and Lassus, payer eee of — Philistine ° world. nia 
: unmistakably personal style than composers of the ‘ Pre-Raphaelite’ musical era;- ‘ Pelléas’ Debussy: ae the Ivory Tower on the 
Debussy, and developed it from so many. and in 1889 the Russian concerts at the Uni- operatic stage. The whole work is an essay in™ 
different and often improbable sources. versal Exhibition in Paris renewed and greatly understatement and the musical — language, 
Debussy was over thirty before he produced a widened his acquaintance with Russian music though it owss something still to Wagner and: 
mature and homogeneous work. The period of From Wagner and the Russians he was com- much to Mussorgsky, is essentially a return to. 

-his youth and early manhood—he entered the pounding a new harmonic and orchestral palette, the fluid, ‘un-emphatic genius of the French | 
- Paris Conservatoire in 1873 and won the Prix less rich in actual colour than either but with a_ language itself. For among Debussy’s many ~ 
de Rome in 1884—was characterised in France whole hitherto unexplored range of tones and other discoveries was. Rameau, a masterly — 
- by parallel experiments, exchanges of ideals and — lights, the nuances preached by Verlaine as the setter: of French words; and among his friends © 
even of techniques, in painting and literature; special concern of the poet. The ‘Cing Poémes’, Satie, the enemy of anything approaching © 
and Debussy, who was consciously discontented - five settings of Baudelaire published in 1890, bombast or convention. It was traditionally — 
with the musical ideals inculcated at the Con- show Debussy at his most Wagnerian; but his Satie who suggested to. Debussy the use of ‘a 
servatoire, very soon came ‘to find his friends String Quartet reveals an astonishing musical Puvis de Chavannes atmosphere’, the twilight . 
among painters and poets rather than among ~ farrago—church modes, gipsy music, Borodin, or grisaille which fills so much of ‘ Pelléas’. 
musicians, whom he affected to regard with a Grieg and even Franck—which nevertheless Another painter, Whistler, gave Debussy the idea 
certain, rather naive, contempt. 4 bear: for the first time the imprint of an un- of his orchestral ‘Nocturnes’, designed origin- 

The success and the real charm of Massenet mistakable personality in its concoction. For ally as ‘studies in a single colour—for example, 
set all ambitious and unoriginal young composers Debussy, aided more by the painters and the grey’, though the central.‘ Fétes” is a poetic” 
imitating his bland, sensuous manner, while the poets than by any fellow-musician, was here evocation of a scene as brilliantly coloured as? 
high-thinking minority formed a group around reaching out towards a new conception of music . anything ever attempted by Debussy. . 

César Franck, who emerged in his later middle for which he was only later to find perfect The Universal ‘Exhibition of 1889 had pro-- 
age as a bewildered and half unwilling chef expression, It was a conception very near to vided. Debussy with another musical experience 
d’école. In the background loomed the figure of » that outlined for the poet by Verlaine in his which was to bear fruit in a field which he 
Wagner, a stone of offence to academically-. Art Poétique. Debussy now aimed less at ex-  hithétto cultivated only poorly and spasmodic- 
minded musicians, but increasingly admired and _ pressing all that music can express than at that ally. His first major work for the piano was the 
imitated by the inquisitive and the malcontent - which music alone can express. Like Verlaine, ‘Pour le piano’ of 1901, written during the 
vi and soon to be preached as aesthetic Welterléser he rejected formal symmetry, intellectual in- late ‘nineties; but in the ‘next six years the 
UR by poets and painters. But before Debussy genuity and emotional rhetoric; he aimed at a .‘Estampes’ and the two sets of ‘Images’, 
capitulated to Wagner he had the unusual ex- language both simple and fastidious, natural and — though reflecting in their titles the composer’s 
perience of a journey to Russia, where he was -exquisite, precise in its evocation of an_ taste for Japanese prints (another art of under- 

_ ehgaged as private pianist to Tchaikovsky’s atmosphere of veils and mists, half-lights and statement), show in their musical language a 
eccentric patroness, Nadezhda won. Meck; and suggestions. The ‘ Prélude 4 l’aprés-midi d’un preference _ for unfamiliar, non-European 
in Russia he made the acquaintance of music faune’ of 1894, which Debussy intended — sonorities. Debussy had in fact been deeply im-~ 
whose influence upon him was to be profound as ‘musical décor’ for Mallarmé’s poem, pressed by the Javanese gamelang orchestras 
_—the so-called ‘nationalist’ music of Borodin was his first wholly successful essay in this which played at the Exhibition; and it was the 

; and the gipsy-music of the smart ets in wholly new manner; and even before it was tinkling, clanking sounds of this music and its 

- St. Petersburg and Moscow. performed Debussy had made the discovery of — short melodic phrases repeated, -varied and 

He was busy, in fact, cdllecting acdsee to Maeterlinck and was-hard at work on ‘Pelléas ornamented, that he used as the basis for a new 

\ what he regarded as the poison of academic and . et Mélisande’, which occupied him for ten of _ pianistic style. __- ni 

_ - popular taste. Not that he escaped entirely from the most fruitful years of . his life, from 1892 + In ‘Debussy’s later we dating from ‘Le 
Massenet himself, for there is as much Massenet to 1902. Martyre de -Saint Sébastien’, there are signs of © 
as there is Debussy in the ‘Enfant Prodigue’ It is easy after half a century to make fun of failing vitality, even of the power of sensuous 
cantata of 1884, in the early songs and pianoforte Maeterlinck’s bloodless, will-less characters, evocation which is so strong in all that he wrote — 
pieces. Five years later his. Rofan essay ‘La ‘etiolated puppets who moved from one situation between 1890 and 1910. But there is no 
Demoiselle élue’, though still showing traces of | which they have forgotten or never understood diminishing of his taste nor-of that power to — 
the same musical idiom, revealed how far his to another equally unintelligible to them, at the — give his music the air of improvisation which he — 
tastes had wandered. In Rome he had discovered bidding of a destiny whose nature is not only so much prized. Debussy dispensed with the be 
the Pre-Raphaelites and the French translation unknown but unknowable. To understand the accepted musical formalities and much tradi- + 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘Blessed Damozel’ Maeterlinck vogue and his appeal to such a ~ tional apparatus, and» he borrowed ideas and 
inspired a score in which consciously plain and | shrewd and intelligent artist as Debussy we — ideals from the arts of remote times and places 
“monotonous recitative alternates with moments should read Zola and Maupassant and try to in order to~forge a perfect instrument for his 

aes _ of Wagnerian lyrical expansion—‘ symphonic . recall the triumphant, know-all airs assumed by sensibility to express itself. But his constant aim ~~ 

wo, stained-glass window by Fra Angelico Debussy’, . science at the_end of the nineteenth century. ~ was to give a new voice to nature, who shad so” et 


Maeterlinck’s-world represented-a protest ¥gainst’ long: been heard only through the distorting 


. the noise and bustle, the intellectual and moral — medium of.formalised and ‘intellectualised art. — 


. a _ + as-one critic called it. He was already; during - 
the height of his Wagnerian enthusiasm, pro- 
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“the a inest novel yet , 
“written by, 


William Sansom 


eae yee _ and playing a prominent part 
"The ae ofa memorable minx’ at her wedding will be. 
SE ot oF ‘Spectator 


Mr. William ch ieeies . vitalizes 
every, page he writes. THE FACE 
OF INNOCENCE is as good as 
- modern English prose can be’. 

toe) Betjeman, Daily es i 
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Ww. H.S. wedding stationery — 
A 
hive of service sheets, confetti, | 


aul: pace: cards, invitation and compliments a ol 


cake boxes. 


eo 


mg 


- The Daily Mail 


7 ¢ eae ok. of the Monier sa H. S. wedding stationery always looks good— 


as every bride’s mother knows | 


Recommended by the eta eae 
Book Society _ y ea ew es SPg 
, Bein Rae ae W. Hz. SMITH & SON 
. 4 FOR 


WEDDING 
Stationery 


| RADIO NEDERLAND 
| WERELDOMROEP | 


Hilversum, Holland — 


MAPS AND GUIDES. 
_— sad BRITAIN’S FAMOUS — PLACES 


~ FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 
NUMBERS OF POPULAR MAGAZINES 


SOUVENIRS AND GIFTS 


STATIONERY 
WRITING PAPER AND PENS FOR YOUR HOME 


SERVIETTES, DRINKING CUPS FOR YOUR PICNIC - 


BOOKS 
ON ALL SUBJECTS 


t require : 


| YOUNG SOUTH i aateaat 
4 ANNOUNCER/REPORTER/PRODUCER 


for their short-wave 


broadcasts in Spanish 


y feelers should be single. They 
have rad: io and journalistic | 


; rian 
gf Enelish. 
Spanish), enclosing a recent photo- | |- 
graph and giving full details of age | |. 
papetience mou) d be add ressed | 
land ‘P.O. | Box 57, Hilver- 
Netherlands. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND. WALES 


Three Names — 
- for Nicholas 
RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 


“The author beautifully 
_ balances his story. on two 
planes, the campaign of the 
Army and the spiritual 
struggle of Nicholas in 
search of a new Christianity. 
It is writing of depth and 
distinction. ... 
Cooke’s hand never falters 
in this moving novel.” 
LIONEL HALE (The Observer). 
9s. 6d. 


Proposed 
and Seconded 
BARBARA WILLARD 


A country town provides the 


setting for this story of 
. conflict between a school- 


master who takes a job: 


there to be near his fiancée, 


and a self-opinionated J.P. 


who is also one of the school 
governors. 10s. 6d. 


* 
The Modern 


Fiction Library 


New Volumes 
Recent additions to this - 


series of well-known novels 
by distinguished authors in- 


cludes Possession, the first. 


published novel of Mazo 


de la Roche, 6s.; the. 


famous medieval romance 
The Forest Lovers by 
Maurice Hewlett, 7s. 6d.; 
and James Hilton’s So Well 
—Remembered, 6s. 


Beethoven 
Schubert 
Mendelssohn 
SIR GEORGE GROVE 


This book consists of the 
famous articles written for 
the original edition of 
Grove’s Dictionary. 25s. 


* . 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


ove 
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The Salvation Army 
goes to South Bank 


Not least among this country’s contributions to human 
progress may be counted the ideals of The Salvation Army. 
Typically British in origin, its missionary and welfare work 

~ now embrace over ninety countries and colonies. It is only 

fitting, then, that the Army should join in the Festival of | 
Britain celebrations, and great meetings have been planned 
for the Festival Hall and Gardens—each one a source_of 
dynamic Christian inspiration for visitors from all parts 
of the world. 
The Army’s two London Festival Centres will be eS 
Regent Hall, Oxford Street, and Clapton Congress Hall, 
where fascinating exhibitions of its activities will be 
presented. There, too, meetings will be addressed by inter- 
nationally-known Army leaders. Further details can be 
obtained on application. _ \ 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


101, “Queen Victoria Street, Landon E.C.4, 


00K IN Your 


: yee 
Unless you get a clear impression of 3 


all five toes it means that your feet are 
cramped instead of being free —as 


nature intended. The consequence — 


will be injury to your feet and general 


Barker Shoes ; you will be amazed at 
the comfort. People who have suf- 
fered untold agony through foot 
troubles have experienced such relief 
from wearing Sir Herbert Barker 


health. Try a pair.of Sir Herbert . 


ee «= In this pair of well- 
worn Sir Herbert Barker 
Shoes the front of one shoe 
has been cut away. Photo- 
graph shows actual impres- 
sion of all five toes in correct 
natural position. © 


Shoes that they cannot say enough 
in praise of them. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


-NORVIC SHOE CO. LIMITED, DEPT. 28, NORTHAMPTON 
a a 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


In ancient Rome, “purple “was ‘ 
~ the sign of Imperial rank. The ; 
dye they used for colouring 
their robes came from a’sea-snail 
called murex brandaris, ‘found 
in the Mediterranean, This ‘dye : 
is now known to bea. compound 
of the element bromine’—:the 
- only bromine compound ever - | 
‘audi in a living organism. Brenan, a brown, fuming liquid related a 
chemically, to the greenish-yellow gas chlorine, is highly corrosive 
and dangerous to handle. Its name derives from the Greek - 
‘ Bp@pos”’’ —a stench. Most of the bromine needed by industry — 
today is, like that used by the Romans, extracted from sea-water, but vg 
the extraction process is carried out by chemists instead of by sea- 
snails. During the war I.C.1. helped to develop a factory i in Cornwall — 
where bromine is extracted from sea-water to make ethylene 
dibromide — a chemical used with tetra-ethyl lead in the production 
of anti-knock petrol. Photography needs silver bromide, which is 
used in practically all films and plates and many kinds of 
photographic paper; methyl bromide is employed in one type of 
modern fire extinguisher, and Ree bromide : 
in medicine. 4 / 
I.C.I. uses bromine compounds to cake some of ° 
the ‘ Caledon’ and ‘ Durindone’ dyestuffs used 
for the dyeing of cotton. 
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is See chent pads 
>, tits handiest form! 


Delicious, crunchy Vita-Weat adds anew 
zest to every meal. The compressed essence of the <aaie 
-sun-ripened wheat grain is in every slice. See how the 
children enjoy it—a healthy snack, ready in a moment. 


PEEK FREAN’S Famous Crispbread 


fairly easily now. — 


6 a pint, so that means that you 
oe ings Scald ane fra eae 


a or ah ly if you like, a ‘pinch of 
Sed a ae ee of cayenne Pepper. 


45 minutes. ‘By the way, the size of your dish 


is not terribly important, but I said an eight- | 


inch dish because that makes the custard just 
about the right depth. — 
_-Lapy Aponia McINpor 


Kee 
FRESH ENING UP ‘TIRED: ROOMS 


At this tim® of the year most of us get a sudden 


urge to’ re-decorate our homes. I think it is a 


great mistake to feel discouraged because we 
cannot afford to do all we should like to: do. 

. There are plenty of small jobs which any home- 
maker can tackle which freshen up tired rooms 

without having to spend a Jot of money. 

; A few touches of colour, for instance, make 
all the difference. My advice here is to be a bit 
adventurous. Some of the well-tried colour 


ae Ae ey: 


0 it <ghorkd aes ad a 
ill take three eggs, but 


Dire exes, one at a time. — Fill, the Pie- 
ith the mixture and bake in a slow oven — 
custard has set: that should take about 


-» schemes are a little overdone; you know, the old» 


wey eh 


‘i x the F 


- green aay cream. T ie colours in the patterns he 


— loose covers, or curtains for that matter, often 
make very good colour schemes for a room. 
Pictures ‘can be an excellent source of ideas, 
_ flower pictures especially. But even better, of 


* course, are flowers themselves. If you look at 


e's collection of nasturtiums, for instance, or a 


; st, mixed bunch of cottage flowers, you get’ all 
: sorts of shades that might never occur-to you_ 
otherwise. And by the way I do like to see 


inacanaent cup measurement isa. 


people include coloured ceilings in their colour 


_ schemes. Why not have variations on some of 


the old favourites? Green, now: I think lime 
. green is a lively alternative to the more familiar 
ones, so long as you don’t have too much of it, 


or a very soft sage which is equally beautiful but 
- quieter. Grey, too, although it sounds a sad 


colour, really makes a perfect background. Then 


take rust—or rather don’t take rust for a 


change—try cherry or coral. . 
It isn’t necessary to re-decorate a whole room. 
Yona can: just do a bit of it. Paint, say, a mantel- 


Piece or a door - ROGER SMITHELLS 


HINTS ON PAINTING 


\ 


I have found an alternative to distempering 


which is very successful in a variety of circum- 
stances—that is, some of the new synthetic wall 
paint. Some are better than others, but some 
- you can dilute quite a considerable extent so 
that they work out more cheaply than distemper, 
. they cover extremely well, they are very easy for 
an amateur to use, and I think they give you a 
-more washable finish. They dry in about two 
hours. And you can put another coat straight 
on, although one coat sometimes gives you 
quite a clean finish. 
When painting doors and skirtings take off, 
as far as possible, all the fittings that you will 
smudge otherwise—finger-plates and things, 


1s 


the old paint is in very good condition it esl, i, 
needs sandpapering down to give a smooth sur- 
face, any holes being filled with paste filler. But 
if the door is greasy from children’s hands or 


the skirting boards from floor polish, wash B42 
with a detergent, but be sure to rinse in clear — 
water. If—as very often happens—there are 


unsightly wrinkles or runs in the old paint, or _ 


if it is flaking off, it should be scraped off and 
the wood sandpapered. 

Once the surface is clean and smooth then 
you can really settle down and enjoy the paint-- 
ing. I only dip the brush about half-an-inch 
in the tin. I apply the paint in all directions in 
order to fill up the pores of the wood, but finish 
off in the direction of the grain. 

Barry BUCKNELL 
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Some of Our Contributors 

Dr. HELEN MAKOWER (page 821): Reader in 
Economics, London University; during the 
war worked in the War Cabinet Offices and 
with the Combined Production and Resources 
Board, Washington, and afterwards with the 
Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva 

C. R. NIVEN (page 829): Senior Resident of 
Plateau. Province, Nigeria; author of Nigeria 
—Outline of a Colony, How Nigeria is Gov- 
erned, A Short History of Nigeria, etc. - 

F. T. BROOKS, C.B.E., F.R.S, (page 831): Emeritus 
Professor of Botany, Cambridge University; 
author of Plant Diseases and Flowering Plants 
and Flowerless Plants (with D. H. Scott) 

RICHARD HUGHES, 0.B.E. (page 838): novelist 
and playwright; formerly Vice-Chairman of ~ 
the Welsh National Theatre; author of The 
Sisters Tragedy and other Plays, A High 
Wind in Famaica, In Hazard, etc. 
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By J abberwock 


Book token, value 12s.6d. = , 


:? Soy Closing date: First post on shies dey, os aH 


20 lo like candidates for marriage, while the words 
so completed have some association also: ‘thus, 
ws _TERIC and TERIOUS, EFICIAL and RATE 


Certain pairs of - answers, when given affixes, ° 


might have Beae einieeradé making S.0.Teric and 
Miss Terious (Esoteric and “Mysterious), Ben Eficial 
and Amelia Rate. The affixes may sound like 
names, shortened names, or initials (for males 
of the and there are four titles, The full names 

the other twenty-six persons are :— 

Anne, Basil, Bernard Limpopo, Dai, Diana, 
Dorothy, Emmet Terence, Edward, Emma, Flavius, 


- Maud, May, Mercy, Oliver, Raymond, Thomas, 

Topsy and Violet. 

“The pairs ‘ate: JOA. & Z28D.: 22A. & °35D:: 

eva. (& 43Di 7A. & 16A.: 38A5 &) 34U.: STA: 

& 9D.: 3D, & 41D.: 7D. & 33A.: 11D, & 60A.: 

36D. & 14U.: 37D. & 61A.: 39D. & 1A.: 45D. 
eer Ae 47 Dk 42 As SOD. 8 320. 7 


17 Readers! Jabberwock apologises if his clues 
are not sufficiently 32B-50D, and 32B-21. Roget’s 
Thesaurus and Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary should 
prove 52-58U. Full stops in .abbreviations are 
genexally to be ignored throughout the puzzle. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


14-18. Daughter of earth, mother of ocean (4). 
15. Egg-like graduate (5). "19B. He won’t talk in a 
top-hat (4).-20-33. Free agency (8). 30B. Miss 
Lise, engaged to Mr, Stan.Dard? G. 35. Look! 
* Polly’ sounds as if it were (4). . From West 
Cornwall curtail the reverse (3). 48. $50. 49, 59B. 
* 53. Add 456 or subtract 43 (3). 55B. 14-18 was 
this to some of her own children! (4). 56B. What 
a 75-gallon shark Saat sometimes does? (4). 


. 49 . 


~ pest in high honour on this page (5). 


Fay, Hugh, Ida, Isaac, Lionel, Lucy, Lynn, Mary, 


DOWN 


2. Store up four in himself (4). 4U-46B. The 
correct thing on discharge (6). 5U, When it’s warm 
the Poet likes it in a beaker (5). 
8. 48B. 
10-52B. Classic lethal host (6). 12. See 31. 14. 
See 57. 20-23U. Large deer, nearly where the 
Ballyshannon foundered (7). 24. What the plasterer 
should stick to, or flap noisily (4). 26-8D. Some 
play this backwards with the bow in front (4). 
29U-51B. Separately Regiment dces not behave 
as together it may sound (5), 31U-12U. Mr. Ficial, 
engaged to Miss Sue Do? (4). 40. Grant it may 
be foolishly believing in swing (5). 54. Tower 
dwarf; after 20A., what Alfredus did.in culina (3). 
57U-14U. Lincolnshire tea-cake, hot from the forge 
(5). 


Solution of No. 1.097 


Prizewinners: 
Miss A. M. Bentley 
(Harrogate); G. H 
Booth (Cambridge); 
L. M._ \Collins 
(Purley); A. Law 
(New Malden); K 
Scott (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne) 


CRUMPLE is 
allowed as an alter- 
native to CRIM- 
PLE in 16 Across. 


CROSSWORD RULES—Ent:es should be 


on the pcinted 
diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed 


LISTENER, Bre aicasting House, 
and should be marked ‘ Cros word’ in the 
In al matters connected with the 


to the Editor of THE 
London, W.1, 
left-hand top corner. 


crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. : 
" ‘ 


6. A small winged ~ 


ae vf 


ra 
¥ 


rs 


856 
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lectures, It is necessary only to pass three throughout the world in training writers by post. It is the quality of the personal (Ordinary and Ady. Levels) Oxford, Cambridge, 
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with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall Over 21,000 U.C.C. students PASSED Tendon — 
. ; ducted bya statmehiower ‘London School of Journalism Correspondence Courses comprise: Journalism, ———— 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff o ‘ ; University examinations during the yeurs 2980-50, _ 
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eNOY MAKING Be a Master 
PLASTER FIGURES with of E i li ‘ Ss h 
No experience is required You are judged by the way you speak 
to cast religious figures be : 
g 9 ; Improve your English quickly by post 
wall plaques, ash trays, —the Rpeenk, way. Many se pie 
that the moderate fee charged for the 
Pe iti ng Aesgee naacis Effective English Course is the best 
sticks, book-ends, Vases, investment they have ever made. The 
coats-ot-arms, articles for tuition is so planned that you make notice- 
window. display, cake- able progress within a few hours, 
~ decorations, cameos, and Write today for a copy of 
animals, etc, Make a th ' ” 
profitable business with WORD MASTERY 
this pastime. Write today vn 
for free details of “FLEXIMOULD” to |—and a 15-Minute Test | 
DOHM LTD. (Dept. L.9) send a 23d. stamp today to The ' 
- 167, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. Gate, London, WS. tor pie ots 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “ re i 
; Maninty”. (an. informative. prospectus). J 
By far the easiest -and most comfortable way of ao 
A SAFE : Care ae ay DE JOHN D 
’ E T crossing the frontiers of European countries - 
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2 3% _ THE MANY - 
2/0 : é GREAT 
TAX PAID by the SOCIETY is to fly over them by BEA ; and arrive where : COMPOSERS 
‘, ; : : ~« WHO 
Interest calculated from date d aa . eX : . 
Beste calculate 7 Siva , . 
of investment to withdrawal ; : ; E ‘ F . 
you want, when you want. fly C H A p p F [ [ 
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No. 30 Courtier Cooker free from any bleaching process.” . 
controls the oven heat, and > : — Daily Graphic. 29.8.50- 
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